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Editorial Comments 


the National Dock Labour Corporation. 


Lord Ammon’s Address at the annual meeting of the National 


lock Labour Corporation at the end ot June was delivered too 


te for inclusion in the July issue of this Journal, which was 
ien at press, and comment on it has been unavoidably delayed. 
lt was, however, an important pronouncement, calling for early 
otice, for besides surveying the lead ng features of Dock Labout 
\dministration during the past year, it touched upon the trend 
if developments in the Corporation’s policy, and pointed out 
that the obstacles in the way of a satisfactory realisation of its 
objects had not been entirely removed. While there was no 
pparent desire on the part of the men, and even of the em- 
ployers, to return to the old casual conditions of employment for 
dock labour, it could not be said that the aims of the Corpora- 
tion commanded universal approval. Deep-rooted traditional 
instincts prevented a rapid assimilation of the new order of things 
ind the fate of the Corporation was still in the balance. It was 
egarded in many quarters as merely a war-time measure, 
impermanent and unstable.’’ 

Partly, this may be due to certain imperfections in the work- 
ine out of the scheme, and beth masters and men must be pre- 
pared to make re-adjustments in their outlook if the decasuali- 
sation of dock labour is to be a success. Many of the arrange- 
ments in force are of the nature of emergency measures, devised 
to deal with conditions of the moment and some modification of 
will undoubtedly be necessary. Lord Ammon rightly 
pointed out, however, that until there is an assured future, there 
s little advantage in embarking on new courses. 

The hope that decasualisation will be ultimately achieved, 
ilike in the interests of the dockers and their employers, must 
continue to animate those who have at heart the welfare of the 
industry. It should not pass the wit of those in authority to 
levise a workable arrangement satisfactory to all parties. 

On the financial side, Lord Ammon was able to indicate an 
ippreciable credit surplus in the Corporation’s accounts, attri- 
butable, of course, to contributions in excess of needs. In spite 
of increased employment and earnings, however, nearly £900,000 
had been paid to men in the Reserve Pool. This, unfortunately, 
is unremunerative expenditure and represents a tax on the 
industry, which, together with the present high rates of pay for 
the unskilled labour employed, is certainly not conducive to the 


these 


competitive development of overseas trade. Indeed, Lord Ammon 
was careful to skate very lightly over the publicity given to certain 
extravagant rates of pay to dockers At the time, it is 
only fair to admit that the Corporation are in no way responsible 
tor these rates, their functions being limited to registration, 
supply of labour, welfare, discipline and payment of wages oI 
attendance money Rates of pa are determined by the old 
machinery. 

Excerpts from Lord Ammon’s 
sequent page of this issue. 

The ‘*‘ Go Slow ’ 

Ihe mention of discipline as one of the functions of the 
Dock Labour Corporation may naturally raise a query about their 
passive and apparently apathetic attitude in regard to the ‘‘ Go 
Slow ’’ dispute at the docks of the Port of London, in spite of 
its being a flagrant disregard of the procedure laid down for the 
settlement of labour disputes. The facts are 

lo mark their disapproval of the withdrawal at the end of 
May of the ‘‘ Western Front Agreement,’’ which gave the London 
dockers higher piece-work rates during the Western military offen 
sive, the dockers adopted a policy of slacking at their work, so 
as to double, and even treble, the normal time of cargo discharge 
correspondingly increasing the to their employers, while, in 
measure, through refusing to werk at the revised plece-work 
decreasing their own earnings. Starting on May 26th, the 
strike lasted throughout the whole of June and well into July 
before any official counter-action was taken by the authorities, 
despite the gravity of the situation. 

Then, on July 19th, a notice was issued by the 
Labour warning the men, through their Union secretaries, that 
if they persisted in their irregular course of action, the restraint 
which had hitherto been imposed on the employers by the Port 
Emergency Committee would be withdrawn, and the employers 
would be at liberty to report the obstructionists to the Reserve 
Pool, and so enable the Dock Labour Corporation to take the 
disciplinary action which officially was not called for until com- 
plaint had been received. Simultaneously, a meeting was sum- 
moned at the Labour Ministry of representatives of the Port 
Emergency Committee, the Port of London Employers, the 
Iransport and General Workers Union and the National Amal- 
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gamated Stevedores and Dockers. The Conference was held on 
July 20th, after which it was announced that certain proposals 
had been agreed for recommendation to the men. At a mass 
meeting of the workers on Juiy 23rd the terms were read out, but 
with no definite result. And there the matter stands at the timé 
of going to press. 

The most disturbing feature of this dispute, as of its predeces- 
sors, is the complete loss of sense of moral responsibility on the 
part of the men, who with unscrupulous indifference have held not 
only their employers, but the whole community, to ransom, in 
order to obtain their selfish ends. For all legitimate grievances 
they have a prescribed remedy through the official machinery of 
their Unions. Instead of proceeding in this way, they have 
taken the matter into their own hands, repudiating the agree- 
ment entered into by the Unions on their behalf. It is estimated 
that the monetary loss due to the strike runs into hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. 

It should be pointed out that the dispute at the London Docks 
was by no means universal. There was no ‘‘ Go Slow ’’ move- 
ment at the West India Docks (where the work is done by men 
in the service of the Port of London Authority) nor at the Til- 
bury Docks. 


Cargo Handling Equipment and Facilities at American Ports. 


The Report of the Proceedings at the Annual Convention of 
the American Association of Port Authorities, held in October 
last, has only recently come to hand. Among a number of 
Papers and Discussions on subjects peculiarly germane to con- 
ditions in United States ports, but not perhaps so appropriate to 
ports in Great Britain, there are a few which can be read with 
manifest advantage even on this side of the Atlantic and certain 
extracts therefrom are reproduced in this issue. It is certainly 
helpful to see how cargo-handling problems, which fundament- 
ally and in the main, are common to ali ports, can be tackled in 
different ways with results generally satisfactory to the parties 
concerned. 

The observations of Captain Blanchard are those of a steve- 
dore with considerable experience in the Port of New York, and 
his conversational description of the development of handling 
equipment at that port is valuable as presenting an intimate 
and practical picture of port conditions during a fairly long period 
of the port’s history. It will be noted that he lays much more 
stress on ships’ gear than on quay appliances. 

Mr. Earle, the chief engineer of the Board of Harbour Com- 
missioners for the Port ot Los Angeles, California, has 
approached the subject from a more scientific angle with a wider 
purview, extending to a great number of ports in Canada and 
the United States. The questionnaire which he circulated 
amongst his fellow port engineers has elicited a considerable 
wealth of detailed information and extremely useful expressions 
of expert opinion. Much of it is necessarily applicable to con- 
ditions as they obtain at American ports, but certain deductions 
are to be drawn which may be serviceable from an English port 
engineer’s point of view. 

At any rate, we commend both papers to the attentive con- 
sideration of our readers and of port officials generally, feeling 
sure that the data provided will repay careful study. 


Port Rehabilitation. 

The subject which undoubtedly exercises at the present time 
a predominant share of thought and consideration in the minds 
of port authorities, including certain military administrations 
abroad, is the rehabilitation of the local shipping facilities and 
quayside equipment, quite apart, that is, from any question of 
port improvement and expansion, however desirable these may 
be in connection with trade development both now and in the 
immediate future. Not only in this country, but all along the 
seaboard of the Continent of Europe and of Northern Africa, the 
ports present a sorry spectacle of ruin and destruction, which 
calls for speedy and energetic action to restore them to a state 
of order and effective operation. The field of devastation 1s too 
widely extensive to admit of any detailed enumeration of the 
ravages wrought by aerial bombs, shellfire, mines and incen- 
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diaries. There is, moreover, not merely obvious surface damage 
visible in dismantled cranes and burnt-out sheds and ware- 
houses, but also even more troublesome submarine interference 
with navigable channels and dock entrances. In practically all 
the ports which have been recaptured from the enemy forces, 
the entrance fairways have been tound systematically blocked by 
scuttled ships and craft of all shapes and dimensions; not merely 
in single lines, but in duplicated rows or piled on top of one 
another. These submerged obstacles have been extended right 
into the interior waters of the harbours, where they have pre- 
vented access to the berths normally occupied by shipping. 

It would be possible to give a long list of striking examples, 
but space will not permit of this. A couple must suffice to give 
particularity to the picture. At Tripoli, for instance, it is re- 
corded that eleven ships of between 1,000 and 5,000 gross tons 
were sunk in a line between the two pierheads of the harbour 
entrance and on top of them were piled barges, tugs, launches 
and other craft, even including floating cranes, so as to form an 
inchoate mass of tangled wreckage. Marseilles fared equally 
badly, with its main entrance blocked by eight large vessels, not 
strung across in a line, but ranged fore and aft along the axis 
of the channel. Here, too, there was copious scuttling of small 
craft. 

Since the cessation of hostilities with Germany, much has been 
done to put the major ports into a workable condition. Salvage 
squads and diving gangs have toiled unremittingly to remove ob- 
structions, so as to admit a passage for shipping of gradually 
increasing draught. Very remarkable results have been achieved 
by the variety of plant and gear assigned to the purpose, and 
it is interesting to note the important part which has been played 
by gas and electrical equipment brought into use for cutting and 
welding steel under water. Useful and ingenious developments 
of the appliances have been devised. The Temple-Cox bolt- 
driving gun has enabled divers to force screwed studs and bolts 
into hull plates, so that steel patches and wooden shields could 
be secured to damaged hulls. 

All this is highly creditable and very satisfactory, though much 
still remains to be done before the majority of European ports 
can be used to anything like their capacity. 


Pressures on Dry Dock Keel Blocks. 

The distribution of the load occasioned by a vessel resting on 
the keel blocks of a graving dock is a difficult problem to re- 
solve with any degree of accuracy and precision. Not only may 
the total weight, even in a vessel’s unloaded or partially loaded 
condition, be considerable, but as any one acquainted with ship 
construction can easily realise, it is very unevenly distributed. 
The hull has no uniform weight per foot run and there are two 
localities of greatly intensified pressure, viz., somewhere amid- 
ships, under the machinery and boilers, and immediately abaft 
the forefoot, where there is considerable pressure due to the un- 
supported overhang of the vessel’s prow. The effect of the lat- 
ter is the more difficult to calculate, since the problem can only 
be approached on the assumption of certain postulates which 
may, or may not, hold good in reality. 

The matter has been investigated in text-books, for one of 
which we are ourselves responsible, and a formula therein devised 
which (subject to the aforementioned postulates) can be made 
to serve for the general guidance of those who have to deal with 
the dry docking of ships and the setting of the blocks to receive 
a vessel. Mr. Douglass Smith, the Resident Engineer at Goole 
Docks of the Aire and Calder Navigation, having had occasion 
to make use of the formula on a number of occasions, has car- 
ried the investigation a step further, and in this issue he describes 
a diagram which he has prepared for ready reference in deter- 
mining the stresses on the blocks at the forefoot, without the 
necessity of calculating each case separately. It should prove 
of considerable utility to dry dock engineers and superintendents, 
though it must always be borne in mind that the validity of the 
diagram readings, as also of the calculations from the formula, 
depends upon the assumptions made in the first instance. This 
however, should present no insuperable objection to 
ble approximations to the actual conditions. 
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(Copyright: Pelman, 23, Adelphi, Aberdeen] 
Aerial view of Point Law and River Dee with River Dee Dock and Torry Harbour 


Aberdeen Harbour 


Interim Report on Possible Improvements and Future Developments’ 


By JOHN ANDERSON, M.Inst.C.E., Harbour Engineer 


(Concluded from page 58.) 


Proposed Development Schemes. 


It is a little difficult to outline the relative importance of calls 
for simple improvements of the existing amenities, and the ur- 
gency for development of the port. Development of a port 
implies increase of assets, facilities, etc., rather than their im- 
provement. Improvements may be carried out at any period of 
a port’s history, but developments involving heavy expenditure 
and being long term in their scope and purpose, are made more 
infrequently. It will, however, be accepted as a logical step in 
the right direction that where improvements will lead to possib!e 
development, these should be undertaken at the earliest possible 
date. 

Considering the various requirements of the trades and indus- 
tries interested in the future development of the harbour at 
Aberdeen, and expressed by them through their representative 
deputations, it may be noted that additional quay space, shed 
accommodation and mechanical equipment are the items on which 
positive opinions were expressed. These needs can be met by 
immediate schemes of improvements to existing facilities. Wider 





*Extracts from Report prepared for consideration of Harbour 


Commissioners in 1943. 


quays, deeper berths, new sheds and modern cranes where re 
quired, or mechanical handling equipment to take the place of 
outworn methods of cargo handling, should be put in hand as 
soon as possible. 

On the other hand, certain issues affecting the prosperity of 
the port require more serious consideration, especially if they 
are to be linked with a far-sighted policy. There are two main 
problems affecting the ultimate development of the port, namely 
the harbourage from the North Sea gales and the entrance to 
the docks. 

Strangely enough, no specific complaint was raised by the 
various deputations heard by the Improvements Committee about 
the former, although conditions resulting from range were referred 
to and the protection of Albert Basin by separate entrance gates 
was suggested. With regard to the entrance to the docks, it 
appears to be agreed by all concerned that it should be improved, 
but opinions varied as to the extent of improvement required. 

The following suggested improvements and developments are 
embodied in the Development Plan. 

Quays, Sheds and Cranes.—Improved facilities can be provided 
at various quays which require early attention as a matter of 
maintenance and these lend themselves to immediate consideration 
















in connection with post-war works. At Waterloo Quay, Blaikie’s 
Quay, Matthews’ Quay South and Regent Quay, there is need 
for strengthening works to be put in hand as soon as possible, and 
such new construction will naturally be designed to give the 
maximum improvements possible within the limits of operations. 

No additional berthage will be achieved by these works, but 
quay space and depth of berths will be greatly improved, and it 
will be possible to instal modern cargo handling facilities in accor- 
dance with policy and traffic demands. In each case the construc- 
tion is recommended of new false quays of varying widths in 
front of the existing quay lines: (1) to strengthen the existing 
structures; (2) to provide additional depth of water at berths; and 
(3) to provide suitable foundations and quay space for the in- 
stallation of portal crane or locomotive crane tracks in accordance 
with the following approximate particulars: 

Waterloo Quay.—The whole length of Waterloo Quay from the 
west end of Aberdeen, Newcastle and Hull Steam Company’s shed 
to the east end of Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company’s shed, 
should be widened by reinforced concrete construction designed to 
carry electric portal cranes, three of 3-ton capacity and one of 
12-ton. Six electric capstans for handling wagons should be in- 
stalled on the quay or, alternatively, a shunting engine capable 
of moving from one quay to another, operated by an employee. 
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Victoria Dock—Looking West 


The depth of water at the quay berth should be increased to 
30 feet at H.W.O.S.T. 

A two-storey shed, approximately 300 feet long by 50 feet 
wide, constructed of reinforced concrete, should ‘be built with 
sliding doors and landing platforms extending from the first floor 
with suitable handling appliances, so that the ground floor can 
be used for transit purposes, and the first floor for short period 
storage, such as required by the Paper Manufacturers. 

The existing railway track should be re-arranged with two lines 
of sidings in front of the sheds, in addit-on to the crane rails and 
the connection with landward running tracks simplified. 

Matthews’ Quay.—The work of restoring Matthews’ Quay 
should be undertaken immediately hostilities cease. In view of 
the importance of a deep water berth for vessels which cannot 
enter the docks at any time on account of lack of depth at the 
entrance, the opportunity should be taken to provide such a berth 
at Matthews’ Quay. 

The quay, 480 feet long, should be designed to have 30 feet of 
water at L.W.O.S.T. or 43 feet at H.W.O.S.T. 

The construction should be of reinforced concrete throughout, 
cylinders providing the support for reinforced concrete beams and 





Erratum. The view of the Victoria Dock at Aberdeen on page 58 
of the July issue should have been given as “Looking East,” instead of 
“Looking West.” 
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deck slabs, designed to support two portal cranes, and a single 
line ot rail track. 

A new two-storey shed, approximately 350 feet long by 50 feet 
wide, should be constructed, part of the ground floor being con- 
nected up with the existing North of Scotland and Orkney and 
Shetland Steam Navigation Company’s sheds, a part to be used 
as a transit shed, the first floor being set aside for short period 
storage, such as is required by the National Association of Corn 
and Agricultural Merchants, as silos, or storage of contaminated 
nut cake. 

If and when called for, Commercial Quay, adjacent to Mat- 
thews’ Quay, could be strengthened subsequently to permit o! 
deepening alongside, and the possibility of installing another two 
portal cranes along its length up to the Fish Market. 

Blaikie’s Quay-—Blaikie’s Quay should be widened at the east 
end tor a length of about 500 feet by about 25 feet. This should 
be done in reinforced concrete construction throughout and 
designed to carry portal cranes. 

The depth of water alongside the new quay should be dredged 
to 30 feet at H.W.O.S.T. 

Regent Quay.—Regent Quay, on the west side of Regent Bridge 
should also be strengthened and modernised and should be brought 
forward sufficiently to align with Regent Quay, east of the bridge 
This will involve the construction of a new false quay, 35 feet 
wide, in front of the existing line over a length of 420 feet. 

A depth of 30 feet of water at H.W.O.S.T. should be provided 
alongside the new quay. 

A new single-storey transit shed should be provided to replace 
the present small corrugated iron shed, with two lines of rail 
track in front of the shed. 

New Entrance.—The question of the improvement of the ex 
isting entrance is fraught with varied and important aspects, to be 
studied in relation to future development. 

It can be apprehended from a glance at the Development Plan 
that the potentialities of the Port of Aberdeen are very limited, 
especially within the Authority’s Estate, and the cost of such 
schemes as might be entertained for adoption is likely to be very 
heavy. Their justification would depend largely upon the amount 
and type of additional traffic that would be attracted to the port 
by their construction. 

‘Considering future possibilities, it is probable that development 
of the fishing industry has reached its peak at Aberdeen and no 
additional accommodation is likely to be required. 

On the other hand, with regard to commercial traffic, it may be 
taken for granted that the opening up of the Highlands of Scot- 
land to industry and closer relationship between Aberdeen and the 
Continent after the war will lead to increase of sea-borne trade. 

This trade can at present only be accommodated within the 
Victoria and Upper Docks, and around Matthews’ Quay. These 
berths are already largely allocated to regular traffic and are :n 
themselves incapable of further development, whatever may be 
done in the way of improvements. There is at present, therefore, 
little accommodation available to meet the needs of new traffic. 

To improve the existing entrance would certainly not add any- 
thing to the above accommodation and would perpetuate the 
limitations of dock accommodation for a further hundred years. 

The problem of site of a new modern entrance must be con- 
sidered in relation to development of the port and the most earnest 
consideration should be given to an alternative site for the new 
entrance, as an essential feature of any development scheme. 

The Development Plan shows a proposal for the entrance to be 
situated between Pocra Quay and Point Law in such a way as to 
convert Albert Basin and part of Tidal Harbour into non-tidai 
water area similar to Victoria and Upper Docks. 

The scheme would provide considerable immediate developmen‘ 
by the conversion of certain lengths of quay from tidal water 
quays to non-tidal quays with, say, minimum depth of water 
8-ft. 6-in. more than the present minimum. At the cost of a new 
entrance, which must in due course be constructed somewhere, 
5,450 lin. feet of what are at present tidal berths suitable for 
trawlers only, would become available for deeper draft carg: 
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vessels without any construction work being necessary to this end. 

A similar entrance constructed on the existing site would cer- 
tainly cost considerably more than the proposed entrance. 

The question of the type of entrance to be adopted is, of course, 
an important one, although the alternatives are limited to two, 
ViZ.— 

(1) Entrance lock with two or three pairs of gates capable 
of passing vessels into the docks at any state of the tide. 

(2) Entrance passage with two pairs of gates capable of 
passing vessels into the docks only over a period of, say, 
four hours at the top of each tide. 


From the point of view of cost, comparisons would depend on 
the length of passage to: be provided, as follows:— 
(a) Lock 500 feet long to pass modern vessels 
or several small vessels together at all states 
of tide, including approach quays ... 
Lock 300 feet long to pass trawlers and small 
trading vessels at all states of tide, in- 
cluding approach quays : 
Passage 125 feet long (just long enough to 
accommodate two pairs of gates), to pass 
any vessels during four hours each tide only 
as at present, including approach quays £290,000 


It is, of course, an asset to a port to be able to receive all 
vessels using it at any state of the tide, but only definite evidence 
that it would be a loss not to be able to do so would justify 
heavy expenditure to gain the advantage. On the other hand, 
th 
d 


£477,000 


£375,000 


e views of some of the deputations appear to indicate the 

sirability of a lock. 

It is recommended that a new entrance lock be constructed, 
300 feet long between the gates by 70 feet wide, with 30 feet of 
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water over cill at H-W.O.S.T. This lock would be operated at 
all states of the tide or as required. 

A disadvantage of the 300 feet lock, as compared with the 
longer alternative, might be felt in slight delays of the passage 
of trawlers at peak arrival periods. 

It would become possible to remove the protection jetties from 
Albert Quay on completion of this scheme, as the heavy range 
which passes into Albert Basin in stormy weather under present 
conditions would be eliminated. 

The additional expenditure necessary to complete the proposed 
entrance scheme by connecting up between the new construction 
and Point Law would contribute largely to establishing a much- 
needed coaling berth which cannot readily be provided elsewhere. 

Such a coaling berth can be arranged to provide berthage for, 
say, five colliers inside the dock at the same time. Three of 
these could be discharged simultaneously, by means of conveyors 
or shoots, on to dumps or direct to trawlers lying on the tidal 
side of the quay. The dumping area available is suitable for six 
dumps of coal 100 feet by 70 feet, with a total capacity of, say, 
10,000 tons. 

Pipe extensions for the oil depot could also be laid to convey 
bunker oil to oil burning fishing craft, which may take the field 
against coal burners in the future. 

Fitting out berths should also be included in this scheme along 
the foreshores of the shipbuilding yards between the Dock Gates 
and Pocra Quay. 

The second and third stages of the scheme would give a direct 
increase of quayage of 2,600 lin. feet, suitable for traders, colliers 
and trawlers, 1,050 lin. feet suitable for fitting out vessels, and 
an indirect increase of 5,450 lin. feet quayage suitable for trading 
vessels or fishing vessels drawing from 20 to 24 feet as a result of 
enclosing an area of water which is at present tidal. 








View of Aberdeen Harbour in 1839, looking North (irom an old print). 


It shows the North Pier as constructed by Smeaton and Telford. 


In the foreground is an early breakwater, since removed. 
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In the event of the above scheme being adopted it would, of 
course, also be necessary to widen and deepen the existing 
entrance passage to gain the maximum advantage of the new 
entrance for passage of vessels to Victoria and Upper Docks. 

A new double track bridge of modern design would take the 
place of the existing swing bridge at the South Entrance. 

The existing North Lock would be closed by means of a 
masonry wall, which would also form the road approach to the 
new bridge and the western half of the island would be removed. 








Fish Market prior to fish landings 


Navigation Entrance.—As reviewed earlier in this report, the 
navigation channel presents a problem which should be tackled 
irrespective of any scheme of major development of the port and 
an éxtension of the south breakwater is recommended as an initial 
stage of improvement. 

Any development of the- docks seawards by the introduction 
of an entrance on the site suggested naturally emphasises the 
need for improvement of the approach to the port. Harbourage 
outside the new entrance would require to be quieter than the 
corresponding area is at present, i.e., south of the line joining 
Pocra and Point Law, and the whole channel from the bar to 
Abercromby’s Jetty must be put under better control. 

New works required to secure such improved control are, un- 
fortunately, costly and not directly productive in themselves, yet 
they would lead to the establishment of vastly superior harbour- 
age and would enhance the prospects of attracting increased 
traffic, which is the primary aim of development. 

Subject to closer investigation of the conditions by means of 
models and other observations over a period, the following works 
should’ be commenced as early as possible and construction con- 
tinued whenever weather permits:— 

(a) An extension of the South Breakwater to the north-east 
for a length of approximately 850 feet, to be executed 
irrespective of ultimate developments. 

(b) An extension of the North Pier to the south-east for a 
length of approximately 550 feet. 

‘(c) An extension of the Old South Breakwater for a length 
of 200 feet, to form a new effective wave trap. 

(d) A new wave trap extending from the North Pier 230 
feet, opposite the Old South Breakwater. 


These protéction works would be designed to cut off the heavy 
seas from easterly and south-easterly directions, which can now 
race between pier heads without hindrance, and the wave traps 
would reduce the volume of water which is at present permitted 
to flow up the channel to Abercromby’s Jetty, so that the effect 
of range transmitted to the harbourage would be greatly modified. 

The line of Leading Lights would be altered slightly to the 
southward of the present line. 

Opposite the new entrance it would be necessary to provide 
greater width of turning basin for the manoeuvring of vessels. 


The south side of the Tidal Harbour would be deepened and a 
quay provided between the Old South Jetty and Torry Har- 
bour, which could be used for vessels waiting to enter the docks, 
waiting for coal, or laying up under suitable weather conditions. 

Final Developments.—Having established the future dock 

system in the lines described with all the immediate advantages 
of the scheme, there would still be available possible sites for 
further development of the port system. These are indicated on 
the Development Plan by dotted lines. 

(1) A further wet dock extension into the Links area north 
of the shipyards can be constructed at any future time so 
long as the site is available (including bridge over passage 
at York Street). 

A graving dock can be built to replace the existing Pon- 
toon Dock No. 3 on a site adjacent to the New Entrance 
Lock. 

Pocra Quay can be reconstructed to a new line continuous 
with the line of new fitting-out berths at the shipyards 
This would: be an excellent possible site for timber 
storage or for the North of Scotland and Orkney and 
Shetland Steam Navigation Company’s berths, sheds an: 
offices, in place of their present accommodation. 

A new fish market site is available at South Esplanad 
East by extending River Dee Dock, which would provid 
an excellent tidal basin for fishing vessels. The additiona! 
quayage available would amount to approximately 2,80‘ 
lin. feet with 1,850 lin. feet of Fish Market compared with 
the present 2,600 lin. feet. 

The shipbuilding yard, if still operating at this site a 

the time of development, would require to be replaced else 
where, say south of Greyhope Road, opposite the nev 
entrance. 
The south side of the Navigation Channel, between St 
Fittick’s Road and the old South Breakwater, may be fur 
ther deepened to improve channel conaitions and to pro 
vide a longer laying-up quay. 











Trawlers unloading North Sea Fish 

(6) An extension of Albert Basin to the west can, be achieved, 
if necessary, to give an additional 750 lin. feet of quay. 
This would be an expensive addition, only to be justified 
by ultimate shortage of berthing facilities. 

Concluding Notes——The Aberdeen Harbour Board have now 
approved the adoption of the above Report in regard to various 
items of new works for execution within five years after cessa- 
tion of hostilities, as follows:— 

(1) Widen Matthews’ Quay South for a length of 480 feet, to 
take portal crane track and two rail tracks linking up with 
existing railway system; erect two-storey shed, 320 feet 
long by 50 feet wide, with roadway, including dredging to 
give 30 feet of water at L.W.O.S.T. 
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Aberdeen Harbour—continuéd. 


(2) Provide a temporary installation of coal handling plant at 
the east end of Albert Quay. 

(3) New bridge and foundations at existing dock entrance and 
masonry dam across lock. 

(4) Widen Waterloo Quay tor a length of 1,400 feet to take 
portal crane track, with rail track between; remodel rail 
lay-out and erect two-storey shed, 300 feet long by 50 feet 
wide, including dredging to give 30 feet of water at 
H.W.O.S.T. 

(5) Widen Regent Quay for a length of 420 feet west of Regent 
Bridge; erect single-storey shed; and remodel rail lay-out 
for use of locomotive cranes, including dredging to give 
30 feet of water at H.W.O.S.T. 

(6) Widen Blaikie’s Quay for a length of 500 feet at the east 

end only, including dredging to give 30 feet of water at 

H.W.O.S.T.; remodel rail lay-out and lay portal .crane 

track for full length of quay (1,960 feet). 

Instal six electric portal cranes (including one of 12 tons 

capacity and five of 5-6 tons capacity) and nine electric 

capstans with necessary electric supply cables, etc. 


“I 


The works enumerated under the various stages of the Report 
re estimated to cost approximately £3,000,000 in all, and careful 
onsideration of the future policy of progressional development 
n the lines indicated will follow completion of the above pro- 
eramme. 
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Excerpts from Speech of Chairman at Annual 
Meeting 


Presiding at the Fifth Annual General Meeting of the 
\ational Dock Labour Corporation in London on 26th June last, 
the Chairman, Lord Ammon, made the following amongst other 
observations. 

Management Fund 

As regards the Management Fund, the Corporation Report 
draws attention to the tact that, in spite of the two reductions 
in Percentage Payments during the year, we have managed to 
get through with a surplus of £54,069 which, when added to the 
balance of £545,205 brought forward from the last account, 
leaves us with an accumulated surplus at 30th December of 
£599,274. 

Reserve Fund. 

It will be observed that the balance on the Reserve Fund 
amounts to £805,425 as against £794,387 last year, the increase 
being due to the interest accruing to the Fund during the year 
from its investments. 


Attendance Money. 


If you now turn to the Income and Expenditure account, you 
will observe that in spite of increased employment and earnings, 
nearly £900,000 has been paid as attendance money to men in 
the Reserve Pool. This represents an average payment of 
10s. 5d. per week to the 33,149 men on the pay roll, and is 
just over 2s. per man per week less than was paid in 1943. 

As you are well aware, attendance money tends to be heaviest 
when the income of the Corporation is at its lowest, but the 
amount paid in attendance money does not necessarily decline 
in proportion to the increase in earnings. 


Earnings. 

During the past year, for example, the total wages earned by 
‘allocated ’’ men increased from £8} million in 1943 to £123 
million, due primarily to the increase in the volume of employ- 
ment which became noticeable in June, 1943, and was main- 
tained almost’ without a break throughout the year 1944. In 
addition, the national time rate minimum was increased by Is. 
per day in March, the piecework system was extended, and there 
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was considerable shift work and overtime—all of which contri- 
buted to increased earnings. Indeed, in 1944 these 
tributed approximately one half of our revenue. 

In this connection, it is of interest to refer to the publicity 
given to some very high individual earnings. That there were 
such cases is true; but the average earnings throughout the first 
P.A.Y.E. tax year—ending in April, 1945 
ports was £8 Is. 11d. per week. 

On these earn.ngs, the average rate of income tax deducted 
was 25s. per man per week—that is an average of 3s. Id. on 
every £ earned. The amount of tax so deducted from the wages 
of men on the Corporation pay roll averaged £42,000 per week, 
producing the impressive tota! ot! 
the tax year. 


factors con- 


over all Corporation 


nearly 2} million pounds tot 


Administration Expenses. 


Administration expenses amounted to £191,584. The growing 
legisters and introduct.on of P.A.Y.E. have necessitated sub 
Stantial increases 1n oul personnel throughout the country, with 
consequential rises in many items of expenditure The aggre 


gation of wages from ove! 


1,000 employers and the calculation 
of Income Tax 


is a task which has to be 


performed every week 
at high pressure. Altnough it is difficult to isolate these charges 
I think it is safe to say that P.A.Y.E. alone is costing us som: 


£10,000 per year. Nevertheless, our administrative costs have 
been kept as low as is compatible with efficiency and represent 
1.39 per cent. on the wages bill as compared with 1.51 per cent 
on the last year. 

Percentage Payments. 

As trom the Ist June, percentage payments in Wat 
ports were reduced from 10 per cent. to 7} pet 
but regret this unilateral action as I am 
Labour Schemes can be maintained only on a national basis am 
that the more prosperous ports must help to support those in a 
less favourable situation. Only on such a bas‘s can the employers 
and the men in all ports, large and small, benefits of 
decasualisation. 


Ir insport 
cent 1 cannot 


convinced that Dox k 
, 
| 


share the 


In reducing our rates to 10 per cent. for allocated men and 
6} per cent. for weekly workers, your directors think that they 


have gone as far as they prudently can Che 
the last few weeks cannot be maintained at the present rates of 
levy without calling upon our which are required to 
meet the first impact of any rapid change in the labour situation 
and other contingencies. Moreover, now that the European wat 
is over, some relief from overtime and shift work may be ex 
pected with a consequent reduction in the Corporation’s income 
Nor can the volume of employment during the remainder of this 
year be foretold with any certainty. We cannot, therefore, justify 
mortgaging the future for present parity 


labour surplus of 


reseTves 


Operational Work. 

lurning now to the operational side of the Corporation's work, 
the year 1944 will surely be regarded in the annals of history as 
marking the climax ot the war effort of the United Nations. 
These islands, battered and besieged for four years, became the 
spring-board for a mighty effort for the liberation of men from 
the tyranny which had overshadowed their lives for a generation 

In this great upsurging of human effort, the Corporation had 
its part; indeed, it was for this very purpose that it was founded 
and any appraisement of the work of the Corporation must be 
measured by the effectiveness of its activities at this time I 
am proud to be able to say that in the critical days preceding 
and following D-Day, the Corporation provided the means 
whereby the co-operation of employers and men, Government 
Departments and our own staff, was successfully directed to com 
pleting our assignment. 

The attack of the United Nations was launched on the 6th June 
and for the next two or three months our resources were stretched 
to the full. Men were required to work long hours, seven days 
a week, to handle abnormal cargoes and, despite the fact that 
they forewent many of the industrial rights for which they had 
striven in pre-war days, there were no industrial disturbances. 

From September onwards, the pressure eased as ports opened 
on the other side, but there were occasional D-Days in individual 
ports, the last being in Plymouth on VE Day itself. 
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The National Dock Labour Corporation—continued 


Attacks. 

It has to be remembered that although the expected blitz did 
not materialise in most of the ports, the men in London were 
subject to day and night bombardment by flying bombs and 
rockets, and suffered heavy casualties. More ot the P.L.A. staff, 
for example, lost their lives in London than those of the staff 
who served in the Forces. The Corporation has recognised the 
claims of 1,200 men whose homes were destroyed or seriously 
damaged as a result of these attacks. 

I am proud to say that during this time employers and men, 
working with the Corporation, made common effort worthy of 
the best traditions of English history. It is only right and proper 
that my survey should concentrate on this aspect of our work, 
even to the exclusion of other important and interesting develop- 
ments. 

Future Prospects. 

The countless un-named people who have shared in the 
national effort did so because they expected not merely to con- 
serve the best elements of the past, but to set up better conditions 
of lite in the future, and I know from my contacts with the men 
in all the ports I have visited that, in spite of the criticism 
levelled against the Corporation from time to time, they have no 
wish to return to the casual conditions prevailing in this industry 
before the war. There are over 8,000 dockers in His Majesty’s 
Forces and in the Merchant Navy who will expect to find on 
their return a new order in the industry. 

The Corporation has in part achieved these ends. It has 
set up an administrative machine which offers more modern 
methods of engagement, regular weekly pay, and the beginnings 
of welfare. 

But important as are these developments, I do not for a 
moment suggest that we have achieved decasualisation. The past 
is still very much with us and this industry has an -unfortunate, 
deep-rooted industrial tradition which cannot be changed over- 
night. I note with concern the present outcrop of industrial 
troubles in this industry and how often both employers and men 
are prepared to lay the blame at our door; but until both em- 
ployers and men know what is to be the future policy, they 
will continue to regard the Corporation as a war-time measure 
—impermanent and unstable. They will not be prepared on 
either side to make adjustments, industrially or mentally, until 
they know that by giving up some advantage, essential in the 
days of casual employment, they will gain more permanent bene- 
fit. At the moment, in the view of many, the Corporation and 
the degree of decasualisation it offers is merely an expedient. 

We have had nearly four years experience of the working of 
Dock Labour Schemes. These bear the imprint of emergency 
measures and we know that certain modifications in the interest 
of employers and men are necessary; but until there is an assured 
future, there is little point in establishing new schemes. Some- 
times criticism is levelled at our national policy which, in the 
war interest, has had to over-ride the very strong sense of local 
loyalty so characteristic of this industry. Again, some modifica- 
tion will doubtless be necessary, but if decasualisation is accepted 
by the industry as a first requirement for its efficient working, 
then I see no alternative to a national scheme with national 
finances, and some of the parochialism of the industry must in 
peace, as in war, be merged into the national interest. 

It is natural that, in the immediate reaction to victory and 
the exhausting effort demanded during these five years of 
struggle, there should be a clamour against the discipline of war. 
It is entirely right and proper, but if ‘‘ Peace has its victories no 
less renowned than war,”’ these can be achieved only by an 
equal discipline of a different kind. To secure an efficient in- 
dustry, both employers and men must accept obligations which, 
at some stage or other, must be spelt out in practical terms of 
agreement and, perhaps, Dock Labour Schemes. This is a task 
to which we should now be devoting our attention. 

In my view, therefore, it is imperative that the protracted dis- 
cussions which have been going on since the Autumn of last year 
should be brought to some finality. Unless this is done, the 
development of the industry may well be hindered by continued 


discontent and industrial strife. 


Welfare. 


I cannot but note that in recent months the Corporation has 
been hindered in its welfare programme, and that port medical 
schemes prepared by our Local Boards lie dormant. These 
schemes were designed to offer what is very badly needed— 
immediate medical services to men working on the docks. Because 
of legal objections, not one is being launched, although this in- 
dustry carries one of the highest accident rates. These objec- 
tions do not come from the majority of employers, but the fact 
remains that, until these difficulties have been resolved, welfare 
schemes cannot be implemented and the efficiency of the industry 
is thereby impared. 

Much of the opposition arises from the assumption that wel- 
fare is an expensive trimming which adds nothing to the efficiency 
of the industry. Such opinions appear to ignore the experience 
of other industries and even of Merseyside and Clydeside in the 
dock industry, where it has been clearly established that efficient 
port medical services reduce the amount of time lost through 
sickness and accident. 

It can be established beyond doubt that a well designed wel- 
fare programme can make a considerable contribution to the 
efficiency of the industry by safeguarding and serving its most 
valuable asset, namely, the labour employed in the industry. 


Training Scheme. 


The industry must use its man-power properly, and, in spite of 
all the apparent difficulties, including unjustifiable strikes, which 
are all too frequent, there is enough evidence since the Corpor- 
ation was started, to show that there is a real reserve of initiative 
and capacity among the men. 

A training scheme was established in 1942 whereby dockers 
and others, after a period of three months of training were, if 
suitable, given the opportunity of holding posts with the Cor- 
poration. Fifty =sen have been through this course, of whom 
35 were dockers. Only three failed, five are still in training, 
and the rest are now working as Managers, Port Labour Officers 
or Welfare Officers. 

Members. 

I turn now to certain personal matters. The passing of Mr. 
James Spencer afi Mr. K. P. Walker will have been noted with 
regret. Mr. Spencer was one of the outstanding figures in this 
industry—an industrialist of great experience, who played an 
important part in the launching of the Dock Labour Scheme in 
Glasgow. Mr. K. P. Walker rendered very great service as 
Chairman of our Area Board for Middlesbrough and Hartlepool; 
he was a critic and a friend. 

I take this opportunity of welcoming for the first time to the 
Corporation as new members, Messrs. Bird, Burr, Condon, Croy, 
Ford Somerville and Whittock, and I am sure that they will 
follow the tradition of their predecessors by giving us their un- 
stinted help and advice, particularly in their localities. 


Staff. 


It is customary at this stage of the Chairman’s speech to refer 
to the staff. This, for me, is no perfunctory duty, as any suc- 
cess we may have achieved is due, in large measure, to cheerful 
and willing service in the face of continuing difficulties. 

This indicates leadership and it is remarkable that, in spite of 
the man-power shortage, we have been able to secure people 
with such qualities to fill the senior positions. When I say that 
no less than 42 senior officers have been seconded to us by Port 
Authorities, Trade Unions, Railway and Shipping Companies 
and others, you will appreciate the debt we owe to the seconding 
bodies. We cannot expect this generous treatment to continue 
indefinitely. In fact, some officers have already been approached 
as to their return and, in fairness both to the employers and the 
officers, some decision will have to be made in the near future 
to clarify the position. 

I feel that the industry cannot afford to disperse such a body 
of men and at this juncture their experience will be invaluable 
in the preparation and execution of whatever plans may be 


worked out for the future. 
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The Port of Calais. 


Calais, the last French port remaining in British occupation, 
was handed over by the Royal Navy to the French Government 
on July 25th. 


New French Floating Crane. 


A new floating crane for service at the Port of Nantes has 
been launched at that port. It has a iifting capacity of 100 tons 
to a height of 18 metres above water level. 


River Tyne Radio Beacon. 

The Tyne Improvement Commissioners announce the resump- 
tion of transmission by the radio beacon at the North Pier Light- 
house, Tynemouth, which was temporarily discontinued during 
the war. 


Harbour Works at Brazilian Port. 


It is announced in the press that harbour works at the Port 
of Fortaleza, Brazil, are nearing completion and so will enable 
vessels to berth alongside the quays, wh'ch have hitherto been 
naccessible to large ships. 


Institute of Transport: Scottish Sect‘on. 


Mr. A. H. Roberts, M.Inst.C.E., former Superintendent and 
Engineer of Leith Docks, has retired from his position as a 
Member of Committee after 14 years’ service, and Dr. J. H. 
Hannay-Thompson, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Manager of 
Granton Harbour, has been elected Vice-chairman. 

King’s Birthday Honours. 

Among the recipients of distinctions in the recent King’s 
Birthday Honours List were Mr. Edgar Louis Stanley, Head of 
the Marine Salvage Department of the Port of London Authority, 
who was appointed-to the Civil Division of the Order of the 
British Empire, and Mr. Ernest E. V. Bearman, who received 
the award of the British Empire Medal. 


National Dock Labour Corporation. 


The Minister of Labour and National Service has reappointed 
Lord Ammon as Chairman, Sir Ronald Garrett as Vice-Chairman, 
and Mr. H. M. Barton as Financial Director for the period ending 
30th April, 1946. The National Joint Council has reappointed 
the remaining Directors for the ensuing year, with the exception 
of Mr. Hewitson, who is succeeded by Mr. R. Barrett. 


War Effort of the Port of London. 


The important part played by the Port of London, both 
defensively and offensively, during the war is illustrated by an 
exhibition of models, photographs, etc., which was opened by 
General Sir Frederick Pile, Bt., G.C.B.. D.S.O., M.C., on July 
23rd in the Entrance Hall of the Port of London Building, 
Irinity Square, E.C.3. The public are admitted free of charge 
between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. on weekdays, except Saturdays, 
when the hours are 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Cork Harbour Development Proposals. 


Fuller particulars of the scheme for the improvement cf Cork 
Harbour show that berths at the harbour have been dredged till 
further operations would endanger the safety of the quays, and 
still they are too shallow for some deep draught cargo ships. In 
the new plans there will be 2,640-ft. of quays on both sides of 
the harbour, with at least 30-ft. draught at low water of spring 
tides; but the remainder of the north side is to be dredged below 
25-ft. The south deep water quay will remain as it is, but a new 
quay will be constructed to take the place of the ‘south jetty, 
this giving a continuous line of deep water quay of 1,900-ft. on 
the south side. The River Lee will be widened to provide swing- 
ng berths behind the existing front. To make up for loss of 
space from these basins, etc., it is proposed to acquire the Marina 
Estate at a cost of about £410,000. 





The Institute of Transport. 


Among the Members of Council of the Institute of Transport 
elected to fill the vacancies which will arise at September 30th 
next is Sir J. Douglas Ritchie, M.C., General Manager of the 
Port of London Authority. 


Association of Consulting Engineers. 


Mr. James R. Beard, M.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.1.C.E., Senior 
Partner in the Firm of Merz & McLellan, of 32, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1, and Past President of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, has been elected as Chairman of the Association of 
Consulting Engineers (Incorporated) for the years 1945-6. 


National Committee of Port Warehouse Keepers. 

The first annual meeting of the National Committee of Port 
Public Warehouse Keepers’ Associations, was held in London 
recently under the Chairmanship of Mr. W. J]. Clarke, for many 
years Chairman of the London Association of Public Wharfingers, 
Ltd. Various matters of interest to members of the Associations 
were discussed. The Secretary is Mr. W. C. Goodsman, and the 
registered office at 17, Crosswall, London, E.C.3, 


Dry Dock Owners’ Central Council. 


Mr. John Carson, of Harland & Wolff, Ltd., has been elected 
chairman for 1945-46 of the Dry Dock Owners’ and Repairers 
Central Council. Mr. R. H. Stephenson, director and general 
manager of Smith’s Dock Company, Ltd., North Shields, is the 
new senior vice-president; and Mr. G. S$. Cromar, general 
manager of the repairing and dry docks department of Barclay 
Curle & Co., Ltd., junior vice-chairman 


Leith Docks Commission. 


For health reasons, Mr. James C. Murray has intimated his 
resignation from the Board of the Leith Docks Commission. He 
has been a ratepayers’ representative since 1938, and the chair- 
man, Mr. Hugh Rose. voiced the Commissioners’ regret at the 
loss of his services. Mr. James R. M. Gibb has been elected in 
his place. Mr. E. W. Burness has assumed office in place of Mr. 
A. F. Henry, who retired recently. 


Association of Port Health Authorities. 


The 46th annual meeting of the Association of Port Health 
Authorities of the British Isles was held at Cardiff on June 14th 
{ne members were entertained to lunch by the Lord Mayor of 
the City. Mr. D. G. Hoppins, Dock Manager at Cardiff and 
Penarth, delivered an address, in which he reviewed the work 
of the port of Cardiff in war time, stating that 20 new quayside 
cranes had been erected, miles of new sidings laid down, old 
stores converted, new stores erected and new heavy capacity 
floating cranes provided. Two berths were remodelled and 
adapted for handling general cargo and cold storage premises 
had been built by the Ministry of Food. He disclosed that the 
Commando raid on the St. Nazaire docks had been planned at 
Cardiff and practised on the dock gates and power station. 


Clyde Estuary Sandbank. 


A proposal by the Clyde Navigation Trustees to remove a 
sandbank off Greenock has not been favoured by the Clyde 
Estuary Committee (the Cooper Committee), which supports 
the Greenock Town Council in their opposition to the proposal 
fhe Council, in a memorial on the subject, contend that the 
present channel is, and must be, the only access to the docks 
and harbours under the control of the Greenock Harbour Trust 
and that it admits of access to all ports on the river. A straight 
channel, as envisaged by the Clyde Navigation Trustees, would 
result in difficulty in maintaining the present channel. Another 
important factor against the proposal is that all ships are 
launched into the present channelway, and, if anything were 
done to affect that channel, the ship-building yards could not 
function, to the great hardship of Greenock. 















«¢ Shark 


Rapid War-time Device for Sealing Damaged Dock Entrances 


(COMMUNICATED) 


The Secretary of State for War in presenting to Parliament 
a review of the Department’s activities mentioned that extensive 
preparations had been made to ensure the speedy rehabilitation 
of coastal ports which it was anticipated the enemy would destroy 
as the Allies advanced from Normandy. ; 

Details of the special equipment prepared for this purpose have 
now been disclosed. The basis of the scheme, which was called 
‘“* Shark,’’ was the construction of floating steel caissons in units 
which could be transported to the Continent and used to seal 
rapidly locks and dock entrances wrecked by demolitions. 

The Ministry of Supply called upon Messrs. Dorman, Long and 
Co., Ltd., who had been responsible for a vital part of the Mul- 
berry project, to undertake this work. The Company. had to pro- 
duce 151 large, and the same number of small, units complete with 
necessary timber flaps, sills and accessories, involving 10,000 tons 
of structural steel, 3,000 tons of timber and a vast amount of 
ancillary equipment. 

Messrs. Dorman, Long and Co. sought the assistance of fifteen 
structural steelwork firms and three civil contractors as sub- con- 
tractors in order to get the work completed in the time available. 

The floating steel caissons were composed of units, each 30-ft. 
in height by 7-ft. in width and 40-ft. in length. By bolting a 
number of these together the greater part of a damaged dock 
entrance could be closed whilst the openings between the caisson 
sides and the dock entrance walls would be filled in with heavy 
timber flaps reinforced with steel and hinged on the outer units, 
the pressure of the impounded water retaining these flaps against 
the walls. The use of timber permitted the swinging ends of 
the flaps being readily cut at site to conform to a particular 
dock wall face. 

In cases where extra depth was required, similar tank and flap 
units 10-ft. in height were produced so as to be readily attached 
to these main units. 

The procedure contemplated was for ships to enter the docks 
at highwater, after which a caisson composed of a number of 
sections to form a dam of suitable width and height would be 
floated into place behind the last ship and sunk in the dock 
passage by flooding the caisson. 

To open the dock, the caisson were made buoyant by pumping 
out water or blowing it out by means of compressed air, both 
alternatives being provided for. 

The operation of either closing or opening the dock entrance 
was arranged to occupy only 90 minutes. 

As the large units of the caisson, each 40-ft. by 30-ft. by 7-ft., 
could not be transported by road or rail, each fabricator confined 
himself to making sections of the units and these varied from large 
20-ton pieces complete with culverts and valves to small 4-ton 
pieces. 

Welded construction was used throughout and the work was 
divided between the various works so that jointly they could con- 
tribute the parts of one complete unit per day. 








Leith Dock Accounts 


The following statement of traffic returns for the financial 
year ended May 15th at Leith Docks was made to the Leith Dock 
Commission on July 10th by Mr. W. M. Smellie, convener of 
the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Smellie stated that the net surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture was £681, compared with £12,446 in the preceding year, 
and it was satisfactory to record a balance on the right side, 
however small, as operating costs had risen. He mentioned that 


no further increase of rates had been made, and it was hoped 
that the maximum had been reached. 

The revenue for the year amounted to £343,416, as against 
£391,470 in 1943-44. 
offset to a certain extent by reduced expenditure. 


Most of the services showed a reduction, 
In the case 
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of the .coal appliances, however, while receipts had’ fallen to 
£8,700, expenditure, without adding anything for interest and 
depreciation, totalled £13,400. 

During the year 5,889 vessels, of a total net tonnage of 
1,289,012, arrived at the port, compared with 7,835 vessels, of 
a total of 1,437,943 tons, in the previous year. 

Mr. Smellie pointed out that a considerable quantity of 
Government traffic, both inward and outward, had been handled 
during the year, and this had helped to make up for the reduc- 
tion in the volume of other commodities. Imports of grain were 
approximately 50,000 tons less than in 1944, the reduction being 
in wheat. Other reductions were in cement, fertilisers, cotton 
seed and linseed, and iron and steel. 

The export of coal continued at a very low level, only 34,156 
tons of cargo coal, and 91,154 tons of bunkers having been 
loaded—a fraction of what the Commissioners’ appliances were 
capable of handling. 

The convener noted that the debt at May 15th was £1,450,120, 
a decrease of £39,500, the statutory repayment from revenue in 
name of sinking fund. 

In view of the increased cost of dredging, £3,000, in place of 
the usual] £2,000, was added to the reserve for dredging the en- 
trance channel. The reserve for deferred repairs and renewals 
had been raised to £50,034 bv the adaition of £5,000. 








Novel Position for Floating Dock 


A floating dock of 18,000 tons lifting capacity, recently con- 
structed on the Atlantic seaboard of the United States for use 
in the Pacific, was transported through the Panama Canal on its 
side. This singular position was due to the fact that the width 
of the dock was 124-ft., whereas the locks on the canal are only 




















The vhotograph in this column is reproduced from 
a recent issue of the Jllustrated London News, to whom we are 
indebted for the courteous permission to use it. It was taken 
while the dock was proceeding through the Culebra (or Gaillard) 
Cut. 


110-ft.. wide. 








River Emergency Service Association. 

The Thames River Emergency Service, managed by the Port 
of London Authority on behalf of the Ministry of Health, and 
disbanded on March 3lst last, is forming an Association of its 
members, designated the River Emergency Service Association, 
which is open to any ex-serving volunteer male adherent of the 
Service. The hon. sec. is (Chief Writer) Mr. W. J. Cattell, 
River Department, P.L.A. Building, London, E.C.3. 
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Dredging Machinery 


sy HERBERT CHATLEY, D.Sc. (hng.), M.inst.C.E. 


(Concluded 


Problems of Shallow Dredging. 


Rather curiously, one of the most difficult dredging problems 
is that of economical and rapid work in shallow tidal water, 
especially when the job 1s too small to warrant the use of special 
plant. The limitations of draught and the inefficiency of light 
small vessels, whether dredgers, hopper barges. or tugs, inevit- 
ably lead to delays, low output, and high unit cost. If the 
material is firm the machine may not be heavy enough to cut it 
satisfactorily; the angle of cut may be unfavourable; the 
momentum of drop (of a grab bucket) may be too little to effect 

proper bite; or one or other vessei may become stranded and 
mmobile at low water. 

Very light small-draught bucket dredgers, well provided with 
ght-draught hopper barges and shallow-draught tugs, appear vo 
lit this problem best, the paramount advantage lying in the 
ict that the cutting power is concentrated (momentarily) at the 
edge of a small bucket. In such case the ladder should be 
rapidly modifiable so that the angle of cut and the position of 
the full buckets is suited to the material. Drag-line excavators 
are often preferable to dredgers for this type of work. 


Suction Types. 

After many years’ experience of suction dredging the following 
main facts are reasonably clear:— 

(a) For wholly loose coarse granular materials suction 
dredging is the most effective and economical method of ex- 
avation. 

(6) For coherent materials digging types of dredger are pre- 
ferable unless the suction can be combined with suitable devices 
lor cutting and breaking the spoil into small parts or reducing the 
material to a fluid suspension. 

(c) Very fine grained loose material presents difficulty both 
in respect to suction and settling and a general service suction 
dredger may not necessarily give good results in it. 

(d) As in all dredging, the disposal of the ‘spoil presents 
problems of just as great importance as those of excavation. 

As to the suction itself, much greater attention needs to be paid 
to the mechanical conditions in the suction-pipe. The following 
“balance sheet ’’ indicates the items which enter into the 
problem. 

Baiance Sheet for Suction 
Pro Contra 
One atmosphere plus (i) Rising column of mixture from bed of sea to eye 
column of water of pump; denser than water 

equal to depth of (ii) Eddies in the inrunning watcr outside the 

nozzle below sur- suction head. 

face. (iii) Eddies and friction at the grid bars 

(iv) Head required to break up the material inside 
the mouth. 
(v) Eddies inside the mouth due to shape of suction 
head and the obstruction by ciots of solids 
(vi) Head required to keep the solids in suspension. 
(vii) Skin friction in the suction pipe. 
(viii) Eddies at bends, joints, valves, and other 
variations in the pipe. 
(ix) Head required to break up re-forming clots. 
(x) Eddies at entrance to eye of pump. 
(xi) Friction in pump casing on intake side of 
impeller } 
(xii) Cavitation losses on suction side of impeller. 
(xiii) Head of water vapour and dissolved air. 
(xiv) Head corresponding to kinetic energy of stream 


Richness of Mixture. 


Unless the spoil consists of lumps or grains which will settle 
quickly in the hopper, or the latter is very large indeed (a 
reclamation pond may be considered as a gigantic hopper), 








*Paper read belore the Institution of Civil Engineers and reproduced 
by permission from the Journal of the Institution, April, 1945 (No. 6). 


from page 67.) 


grave difficulties occur in disposal if the pumped mixture is not 
thick. 

The production of a rich mixture is dependent upon close con 
tact of the suction-head with the bottom. If the bed material is 
of unequal resistance the result is that with a progressive motion 
of the head and constant thrust agai 
will be deeper at soft places than at hard ones, and if the head 1s 
moved downwards to maintain the intake of spoil the it will 
not be level, but will actually exa 
profile. Thus it may become necessary 


nst the working tace the cu 


ggerate the irregularities 


} 


(a) to repeat the cut at the hard place 
or (6b) to reduce the cut at th 


e solt places; 
or (c) to use especially large tl 


rust at the hard places 
Ii is a common practice in drag suction dredging to set the head 
at a constant level and not to raise it unless very heavy resis 
tance (and choking) occurs; but this means losing a great deal of 
potential output at the soft places, and the Author's view is that it 
is better to repeat the dredging at the hard places than to throw 
away ettort by accepting a thin mixture at the soft places. There 
are various conditions to be considered and much must be left to 
the discretion of the operator, but certain instances have occurred 
in which the whole output has been reduced by as much as 50 
per cent. by adhering to the practice of working with the suction- 
head at a fixed level. 
Drag Suction Dredgers. 

Since the original applications of the Fruehling method at the 
beginning of the century, the drag principle has been increasingly 
used. 

The original stern-well arrangement of the Fruehling dredger 
allowed an economical disposal of the machinery aft, the hopper 
central, and the boilers forward, but, as the drag head touched 
the sea-bed under the stern of the ship, the slightest cross current 
tended to put the vessel across stream and she was difficult to 
steer, even with large rudder or bow jets. (Typical vessels, 
Precursor, New Orleans, Cormorant, Canterbury and MOP 210 C.) 

The centre-well arrangement, described by the Author in his 
Paper on the Chien She in 1939, was the next stage. It allows 
the drag head to touch the bed a little ahead of midships so 
that the steering control is assured, but it compels the use of 
two engine-rooms, one forward for pumping and the other aft 
for propulsion. (Typical vessels: MOP 217, Rossell, Fu Shing 
and Baghdad.) 

The bow-well arrangement has the pump intake right forward, 
and as the draghead touches the bottom perhaps only one-third 
of the length from the bow the vessel is stable in a current but, 
as the pumping engine is too heavy to place right up in the 
bows, the suction pipe has a return, is very long, and is badly 
placed in regard to bends and pipe-line resistance. Two engine- 
rooms are again necessary. (Typical vessels: Liger, Tigon, Onger, 
Basra, Patunga.) 

The twin stde-pipe (no well) arrangement has the intakes well 
forward, but the two side pipes enter the hull of the ship laterally 
and the pumps are close behind the intakes. The pipes them- 
selves have knuckle joints, so that they do not check the lateral 
motion of the ship until a considerable angle has been developed, 
and the heads are free to rest on the sea-bed in spite of the roll, 
yaw, or heave of the ship so long as these motions are kept 
within reasonable limits. With a central hopper two engine- 
rooms are still required. (Typical vessels: Victor Guilloux, 
Pierre Lefort, General Goethals, Hoffman. ) 

The last type has been built in both France and the United 
States. All the American dredgers are fitted with grid scraper 
heads (Ambrose Channel and “ Pacific ’’ types), as were also 
the French prototypes, thus avoiding the choking tendencies of 

































the scoop head of the Fruehling design, but partially sacrificing 
the definite cutting action of the latter. 

All these types will pump smooth mud well, with but little 
added water. Coarse sand and small gravel can also be handled 
by them, although in this case the bulk volume percentage of 
such materials rarely exceeds 15 per cent. As these materials 
have a high terminal velocity, they settle quickly in the hoppers 
and the excess water spills over fairly clear. (The general lay- 
outs are shown diagramatically in Fig. 6.) 
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Schematic Arrangement for Drag-Suction Dredgers 


The real troubles occur with fine sand. In the Author’s 1939 
Paper the subject of sand pumping was referred to and it was 
pointed out that the resistance to cutting is high so that, using 
the same dredger as is good for mud, a smaller draghead opening 
is required to obtain a rich mixture with sand; but even so there 
is still a rather high proportion of water (Fig. 7). Choking of 
the pump becomes a serious problem in rich sand mixtures, as 
the sand tends to clot at every point where the flow is in the 
slightest degree checked. If, as is often the case, there is a 
siphon between the intake and the eye of the pump, the eddies 
at the bends and the fall of pressure facilitate clotting. Experi- 
ments made in America indicate a considerable falling away in the 
richness of the pumpable mixtures as this siphon is raised, even 
though when pumping clear water no reduction of discharge 
would occur. Unless turbulence is well maintained the sand 
tends to concentrate in the lower part of the pipe; moreover the 
mean richness is reduced by this separation. The velocity of the 
water in the passages needs to be more than six times the ter- 
minal velocity of the particles if they are to be kept in suspense. 
A higher velocity is required to reform the mixture than merely 
to keep it in condition. 

The ideal arrangement would probably be to have the pumps 
*ght down on the sea-bed at the end of the pipe, so.that there 


Fig. 6. 
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This is barely con 
ceivable as a working system, and the next best thing is to have 
the suction pipe as short and straight as possible, entering the eye 


would be practically no suction-pipe at all. 


of the pump without any siphon. The pump itself should be as 
low in the hull as possible and also, in order to minimize the 
length of the rising column of mixture supported by “‘ suction ’’, 
the pipe should enter the hull deep below water-level. To per- 
mit accessibility of the whole pipe this leads to an arrangement 
in which the pipe ends in a block wedging into a housing fitted 
to the hull, so that the whole pipe, excepting a short length be- 
tween the intake and the pump, can be hauled up to the deck by 
cranes: The Leviathan has a system on these lines, but there is 
a bad sharp bend at the junction-block. The Pierre Lefort and 
the Victor Guilloux are similarly provided, but considerabie 
argument has arisen in America as to the disadvantage of the 
resistance to cruising presented by underwater sponsons protecting 
the intake. 


r _ 









Fig. 7. Shuttered Dragheads of “Fu Shing” 


Some controversy has also arisen as to the best position of the 
drag-head. Advocates of the bow-well construction contend that 
the forward position is so valuable from the steering control point 


of view that any ‘‘small’’ losses in suction are warranted. 
Against this it should be remarked that nearly as good steering 
control can be obtained with the draghead touching bottom under 
the centre of the ship; that every foot of length or extra bend in 
the pipe-line reduces the suction efficiency appreciably; and that 
the bow-well design, especially if combined with high-level intak« 
of the pipe, seriously sacrifices pumping possibilities. Furthermore, 
unless the point of contact of the head with the sea-bed is undet 
the midship-point, pitching will cause the nozzle to rise off the 
bottom as the corresponding end of the ship comes up during a 
pitching movement. A few inches of rise like this will reduce the 
richness of the mixture considerably. 

The question of a stone-box is also important. If an open 
stone-receiver is placed on the suction side it promotes eddying 
and reduces the effective suction head quite appreciably. 
neither grid nor stone-box should be used, but, to safeguard the 
pump, a grid of a rather open type is almost necessary, although 
it is omitted in some pumps. In the Ambrose Channel type of 
drag-head the grid bars are also the cutting elements. If possible 
the grid bars should be streamlined and the entrance passage: 
bell-mouthed. 

Pipe bends, if unavoidable, should be at least five pipe 
diameters in radius and of ‘‘ transition curve *’ form rather than 
circular. Guide vanes in the bends would reduce the eddy loss 
but are objectionable from the choking point of view. A very 
sharp bend may absorb as much as 2 feet of the total suction 
head, and the series of bends, changes of section, rough joints 
and valve recesses which are to be seen on some suction dredgers 
may easily account for about 20 per cent. of the total suction 
head. This loss of head may represent all the difference between 
a thin sloppy mixture and a thick mixture. 

Builders advertise that their dredgers will produce an efflux 
like toothpaste, and this is quite possible in mud—even heavy 
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Dredging Machinery—continued 


mud; but with fine sand the story is very different, as many port 
authorities have found to their sorrow. 

The behaviour of centrifugal pumps when handling mixtures of 
sand or silt and water still needs much investigation. The 
characteristics deviate considerably from those with uniform fluids; 
the optimum speed depends upon the richness of the mixture, and 
there are critical ranges of richness according as speeds are rising 

© falling. Since the kinetic energy is produced at the expense of 
the vacuum, the recorded static vacuum at the eye of the pump 
will fall as the discharge increases and rise when the flow is 
checked, so that the recorded vacuum, which is all that avails to 
overcome the hydraulic resistances on the suction side of the 
pump, will be considerably less than 1 atmosphere. The use of 
guide vanes or large vortex chambers to reconvert the kinetic 
energy into pressure, and the extent to which the impeller blades 


Speaking broadly such methods are only acceptable when 


(a) the means of disturbance is the most convenient and 
economic method of attaining the result; 


(6) the resettlement occurs in such places that either it is 
unimportant or the material can be subsequently re- 
dredged there by normal means. 


In cramped situations (as under low bridges) jet erosion or 
scarifying may be the only means of excavating the material, 
which can thus be brought out into open water and re-dredged 
there. 

On ocean bars with soft material and strong currents agitation 
dredging is frequently successful in causing a deepening; but the 
Author is of opinion that in most cases the effective excavation is 
only a quite small fraction of the material agitated and usually 


TABLE 


LarceE Suction DREDGERs. 





4 


Name 


4 





* Pierre 


“ Leviathan” “ Rietbok"’ 


“Chien | = memes 
Lefort”’ f =. | “ Basra’’ Fu | “General 
| | 


Shing’ Goethals} Baghdad") =“ 226" 





Year built 1909 1930 | 1934 


Builders . Cammell Simons 


Length B.P. . | 337 
ae ee 58 | 54 
Depth moulded... 2 26 26 
Loaded draught 
Hopper (cubic yards) } 
Dredging rate yards 

per hour free get- 

me. 6 et le 
Material at site . 


26 
19 
3,700 2,600 


4,000 
Sand 


3,300 
Sand 


8,000 
Sand 


14,000 
Mud 


Trail grid 
254” 
» 


2,000 
3,000 


Moored Drag Moored 
scoop 
Size suction. . . 42” 37” 42” 
No. of suctions . —. 4 l ! 
1 H.P. pumps 2,800 2,000 1,350 
1 H.P. prop. 4,000 2,000 3,000 
Total . 6,800 4,000 4,350 5,000 
ee ae Steam Steam Steam D.E. 
Speed. loaded: knots 10} 9 114 | 11 
Maximum dredging 

Gs. 3 + 70 
Location of service . | Mersey 


Type 


50 75 65 
Punto Durban | Bordeaux 
Indio 

Plain Centre- Plain | Twin side 
suction | well drag | suction | _ trail 
H.P.-hours 1-2 3-5 0-9 0-7 





Type 











Output 


Deschimag 








| well drag 


1935 1937 1938 - 1939 


Projected 
1942 

U.S. Corps 
| 


} | 
Schichau | U.S. Corps| Simons 
| Bethlehem 
Steel 
360 | 286 400 | 476 286 
47 62 | 68 47 
19} 28} 33 194 
16} 20 | 25 15 
1,500 3,820 5,100 1,500 . 


Schichau | Simons 


1,500 8,000 
Sand and Mud 
Silt 

Drag Drag Drag Drag 
scoop scoop | scoop | St oop 
42” 30° 42” 30 30 30” 

1 1 | : l | 2 l | S 
2,400 900 2,250 | abt. 2,500 900 2 600 
3,000 1,800 4,500 abt. 5,000] 1.800 7,000 
5,400 2,700 6,750 | abt. 7,500 2,700 9,600 
Steam Steam Steam D.E Steam D.E. 
10} 10 11} 104 10 11 


4,000 1.500 
Sand Silt 


5,500 
Mud Sand 


Trail grid } Trail grid 


45 | 45 45 abt. 50 55 abt. 50 
Yangtze Shatt For | Ambrose Shatt 
Yangtze | Channel 
Bow-well Centre- | Twin side | Centr Twin side 
drag well drag | trail well drag trail 
1-5 0-5 1-1 0-6 0-6 U6 


Centre- 





may be given ideal shapes, are still controversial matters in the 
design of sand-pumps. Dutch practice has been rather more 
enterprising than British is this respect. The wear of the blades and 
the tendency to choke in narrow passages, as well as the dangers 
from stones, are the main objections to applying the principles 
which are so successful in the design of pumps carrying clean 
fluids; but with large sand pumps there is more freedom than with 
small ones. See Table of data in regard to large suction 
dredgers, above. 


Unorthodox Craft. 


Methods of underwater excavation other than straightforward 
digging or sucking are still occasionally being tried. Thus jet 
erosion, scarifying, and blanket blasting of mud or sand are often 
recommended and sometimes used. 

In the same category comes the use of suction dredgers with- 
out hoppers (or rather without using an existing hopper) for 
“ agitation ’’ dredging, and also the dredging effect of ships’ 
propellers. 

The great objection to all these methods is that the dispersal of 
the loosened material is very often, if not always, inadequate and 
its removal is entirely dependent upon the currents. Unless the 
spoil is so fine that the terminal velocity of its particles is 
negligibly small settlement will occur within a comparatively small 
distance, even in flowing water. 


the whole of the material resettles within a small distance. If the 
settlement occurs on shoals or foreshores the building up of which 
facilitates training of the currents, this may be unobjectionable, 
but great care needs to be taken to ensure that this really is so. 
In many cases the total effects of such operations are both limited 
and temporary, and there are instances where the use of suction 
dredgers in this manner produce less effect than would be the case 
if the whole effort were applied to the normal method of hopper- 
ing away the dredgings. Without entering into the highly con- 
troversial subject of the regime of river bars, it may be broadly 
said that the artificial acceleration of scouring is usually accom- 
panied by a similar acceleration of silting, so that only in certain 
peculiar cases does it produce results of practical value. 

Jet erosion is a convenient method of dealing with shallow 
foreshores which cannot be well approached by ordinary dredgers, 
but it is virtually dependent for decent rendition upon two con- 
ditions:— 

(a) bringing the jet into very close proximity to the material 
to be cut; 

(6) a disposition of pipes such that the kinetic energy per 
second of the jet is of the order of, say, 50 per cent. of 
the effective power of the pump. 


Some of the few existing jet dredgers do not satisfy either ot 
these requirements. 
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American Association of Port Authorities 


Convention Proceedings in New York 


The following are extracts from the Proceedings of the 33rd 
Annual Meeting of the American Association of Port Authorities, 
held in New York, U.S.A., in October, 1944. 

In connection with the subject of ‘‘ Maintenance,’’ there were 
two topics for discussion. 


1. REMARKS ON HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
sy CAPTAIN P. B. BLANCHARD* 

I am not quite sure what is meant by ‘‘ handling equipment ’’; 
presumably it means movable equipment on the piers. 

To look at the waterfront problem right, we have to review it 
a little. In this town of ours here we have all or many of the 
ailments of all the ports in the world. Let us look back just a 
few years—say fifty—and see how we have improved here. 

Fifty years ago the majority of piers in this port were simply 
uncovered piers, probably few of them more than 500 feet long 
and most of the cotton.was hoisted into the vessels by one 
horsepower—just a plain every-day horse. It was all loaded into 
the one hatch in the middle of the ship and most of the vessels 
were of the old wind type. 

Then came the steamer and we had to cover the piers. Cargo 
had to be assembled ahead of time or it had to be discharged 
from the vessels with speed. The old sailing vessel was loaded 
with the cargo the same day it was ordered down to the pier. 
There is a gentleman here in the audience who can bear me out 
on that, because he ordered the cargo for a vessel of which I 
was in command I won’t say how many years ago; and in the 
discharging of cargo, you discharged a certain amount of cargo 
to the pier and it was delivered from the pier that day. There 
wasn't any shed. And mind you, a lot of that cargo was tea and 
spices from the Far East. 

3ut of course, when the steamer came and it was ‘‘ Hurry! 
Hurry up! ’’ instead of one gang and the horse, we had steam 
winches and many gangs. Cargo had to be thrown out with 
speed, piled on the pier, and the inward and outward had to be 
assembled prior to the arrival of the ship. 

Then, of course, we had the longshoreman—with a strong 
back and feeble mind—with the hand truck. We worked them 
ten hours a day and more, sometimes. The production at that 


*Prominent Stevedore, Port of New York. 
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I am telling you that 
because ‘I want to show you that with all the isms and improve- 
ments that we have, we haven’t increased that one ton per man 
per hour. 

fhe hand truck, of course, was a happy tool for many years, 
but the units which were being put into the ship ran about 1,500 
pounds. We had to increase that. Labour was increased, and 
the units were increased to about two tons. That was due partly 
to the increased capacity of the ship’s gear. 

Then we brought in the travelling crane; the first one was a 
Ford tractor with a lot of mechanism attached to it, a horrible 
looking thing but it seemed to do the work. Since then we 
have brought in the lift truck, which picks up the draft and 
takes it to-the hatch. 

At first labour was a little antagonistic against this equipment. 
In fact, in many cases, when the foreman wasn’t looking, they 
used to drive it overboard.. They jumped off in time to keep 
from going overboard themselves. But now there has been a 
change and they almost refuse to work unless we have that equip- 
ment. 

But the number of men in the gangs, in spite of this equip- 
ment, has had to be increased and the production per man per 
hour hasn’t varied in the last forty years. It is about one ton 
per man per hour. That is a rather strange thing, when you 
stop to think that we have put on to the pier many, many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of these patent toys. 

One gang years ago was about eleven men and the equip- 
ment cost about a hundred dollars—a few trucks, and so on. 
The:cost to-day, with a gang of twenty-two men, of the equip- 
ment is about five thousand dollars a gang. Still with all that, 
we haven’t increased our production over what we had in the 
olden ‘days. 

I don’t know whether they wanted me to dwell on the dock 
equipment or not. That is, the cranes for loading and discharging 
the ships. There has been a lot of discussion on that, but the 
City, of New York tried that experiment some years ago and 
it didn’t work ‘out so well. 

You know the simplest thing in the loading and discharging 
of a ship is transferring the cargo from the ship’s hold to the 
pier or vice versa. That 1s the easiest part of it all. If you will 
just look at the picture of a ship arriving here in New York 
loaded with cargo, consigned to probably 1,500 different con- 
signees, and that cargo has been stowed in that ship without any 
regard as to how it will come out—it is simply put there so it 
won't roll and rattle arouna—you hoist out one draft of two tons 
of that cargo and you will find in it sometimes as high as twenty 
different consignees represented. 

That has to be taken and separated and piled on the pier in 

different piles in order that it can be delivered to the consignees. 
That is the difficult problem and that is the problem that hasn't 
yet been solved. 
' Take the old California ships. We have had as high as 2,500 
different consignees in a cargo, and in one draft of canned goods 
coming out and landing on the dock there have been as high as 
thirty different consignees represented. In other words, that one 
draft had to be put into thirty different places on the pier. 

That is the problem that has not been solved yet in the dis- 
charging of ships, and whether we can ever solve it or not I 
don’t know. 

Take coffee. Coffee will come in here, perhaps there will be 
300 marks of coffee in a ship and then the consignee will want 
it chalk-marked, which will step up those marks to perhaps four 
and five hundred different marks in the ship, and every one of 
the bags of coffee must be put in separate places on the dock 
and it is put into the ship without any regard whatsoever to its 
discharge. 

It is lowered over the ship as it is loaded and we dig right down 
to discharge it—which we have to do. So that you couldn’t 
imagine how you could shuffle cargo up any more than it is 
being shuffled up in loading and discharging of ships. 

In the outward cargo we haven’t been very successful with 
this mechanical gear; that is, to put it in and take it out of the 
ship, because cargo comes in lighters, it comes in trucks. In 
the outward cargo I’d say about 40 per cent. of the cargo comes 
by lighter and the only practical way is to have the ship properly 
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| | | Hull. Boiler. 
| Displace-| purchase | ee ene ee is ——— 
Specification. Name. When Builder. ee cost : Length : Po , , 
P | built. — Sh. Dis. BP. "feet. | eh = |Number.| Type. a 
DREDGERS | | 
Drag suction | Chien-She | 1933-35 | F. Schichau, Danzig | 8,400 | 2,607,755 360 60 263 18 4 Marine 17x13 
dredger. and Germany. 
Stationary bucket | Hai-LungI | 1915-16 | Osaka Iron Works, 389 214,364 150 34 10} 6 l Marine 12x 10 
dredger. Japan. | 
= * | Hai-Lung IT | 1930-31 | Kiangnan Dock 435 445,270 150 34 10} 63 | 2 ‘ 10} x 104 | 
so ‘ | Hai-Hu 1923 | Osaka Iron Works, 435 275,741 150 34 103 63 2 S 9} x 104 
Japan. 
Small Stationary Hai-Li 1923 | Kiousin Shbdg. and 115 33,217 63 163 6 4} 
bucket dredger. Eng. Works. 
e ‘ia Hai-Pao 1931 Kiangnan Dock 102 62,937 63 164 64 3} 
Small underbridge | Hai-Ma 1932 | Lubecker Maschinen- 10 19,664 | 20 114 3 2 
bucket dredger. bau-Gesellschaft. 
Grab dredger Hai-Ngo 1920 Priestman Eros. Steel 195 52,122 70 25 7 4 l Cochran 5} x 11} 
Pontoon by Kiangnan Vertical 
Dock. 
” as Hai-Hsieh 1921-22 239 92,192 78 26 74 4} l Vertical 5x14 
a - Hai-Peng 1926 Priestman Bros. Steel 242 66,930 79 26 7 44 l Cochran 5} x 11} 
Pontoon by Kiousin, | Vertical 
| E. W. 
Small grab dredger | Hai-Ying |Purchased| Teh Shin Iron Works, 58 10,490 42 204 44 24} 1 | Vertical 8x 44 
|} 1923 | Shanghai. | 
Erosion dredger . | Hai-Tah 1933. | New Engineering and 12,500 36 10 5 | 
Shbdg. Works. | 
Cutter suction Hai-Chiao 1934-35 | Heng Chong Chang ; 100 97,072 | 56 18 7t| 4 
dredger. 
Grab dredger Hai-Kun 1936 | Priestman Bros. Steel | 85 26 74 l Cochran | 14x 6} 
Pontoon by  Svhai | Vertical 
I dockyds. | | | | 
a : cae caeaaste ee ne Ee a a Se a oe 
Sanp Pumps— 
Stationary sand Hai-Ching | 1915-16 | Osaka Iron Works, | 477 140,751 106 27 | «(Al 6 2 Marine 11} x 104 
pump. Japan. 
- - | Hai-Hsiang 1922 Shanghai Dock and 470 279,021 110 se | 12 54 2 i 114 x 103 
Eng. Works. 
Survey Vesser— | 
Twin screw survey | Li-Liang 1934 New Engineering and 425 319,922 | 141’ 8” 30 | 16 74 l Marine | 13’ x 10-9” 
vessel. Shbdg. Works. 
a — 
TowBoaTts— 
Towboat, Ist Class | Li-Hua 1915-16 | Kiangnan Dock 290 71,951 95 19 11} 74 l Marine 10} x 10 
Towboat Li-Mao 1915-16 | a - 162 48,671 78 164 84 53 l » 94x 94 
eS Li-Wang 1920 | Kiousin Shbdg. and 177 45,524 78 164 84 6-2 l o” 9 8” x 10 
Eng. Works. 
= Li-Kou 1921-22 | Shanghai Dock and 195 62,937 80 17 84 6-46 ] , | 10°6 
| Eng. Works. x 9’ 8” 
= . | Li-Fu 1923 | New Engineering and 178 45,105 78 164 | 8} 6} l | ow 
Shbdg. Works. x 9’ 104” 
~ Li-Shen 1924 | Kiangnan Dock 178 42,657 78 164 | 83 6} l ws | 9x94 
jo Li-Ta 1924 | a ‘e 178 42,657 78 164 | 84 6} l i‘ | 94x94 
e . | Li-An 1920 | i v 164 34,965 76} 16 | 9 6 l a 9x 84 
| Li-Hang | 1926 | New Engineering and 178 47,483 78 164 84 6} l i 10} x 10 
| Shbdg. Works. 
o . . . | Li-Chung ; 1928 | Kiangnan Dock 178 50,070 | 78 164 8} 6} ] és 10 x 9} 
” . . . | Li-Tsing | 1911 | Taikoo Dockyard, 180 34,278 80 18} 10 74 l - 11x10 
| Hongkong. 
LaUNCHES— 
Towing launch —... | Li-Chi 1922 | New Engineering and 43 22,378 55 10 53 34 l Marine 5x6 
| Shbdg. Works. 
* i Li-Liu 1928 Kiangnan Dock 103 20,350 614 12 74 6} l 64 x 74 
= * Li-Sui | 1929 | ~ ~ 103 21,678 614 12 7 6} l ‘ 64 x 74 
Inspection launch . | Li-Fei | 1925 | Shanghai Dock and 116 28,392 67 13 74 l 
| Engineering Works. 
o” ” . | Li-Min 1929 | Kiangnan Dock 103 22,867 614 12 7} 6} I ¥ 64 x 74 
ie - | Li-Tung 1930 | ne - 103 25,804 614 12 74 64 | 64 x74 
3 ‘i Li-Ping | 1930 | - o 103 25,804 614 12 74 64 | 64x 74 
Service launch . | Li-Pu | 1914 | New Engineering and 34 9,790 40 9} | 5 4 I 43 x 54 
| | Shbdg. Works. 
. _ . | Li-Wu | 1924 | Shanghai Dock and 44 17,273 50 10 | 5 { x6 
| Engineering Works. | | 
we = Li- Yuen |Purchased| 69 13,986 60 11} | 63 44 ! x6 
1927 | 
- “ Li Ning | 1928 Shanghai Dock and 43 21,818 | 50 104 Fi 33 l . 5x6 
Engineering Works. 
Motor Boats— 
Motor junk No. 1 1922 | Jardine, Matheson & | 74 2,238 | 36 5 23 14 
| | Co., Ltd. | 
Motor survey boat | Li-Kiang 1925 Frithjof Utne 139 16,017 | 65 16 8} | 6 
| 
Motor sampan . 191s | 350 | 14 
Motor cargo boat . | No. 1 1931 Kiousin Shbdg. and | 25 20,734 504 12 | 43 3} 
| Engineering Works. | (cargo) | 
- me iz | No. 2 1932 | Hung Ziang Shing | 20 20,280 | 504 12 44 3} 
Shipyard. (cargo) | 
Motor mud barge . | No. 26 | 1933 | Heng Chong Chang 226 | 52,476 85 21 | 64 6 
| 
Stream CranEs— | 
Steam pile driver . | No. 1 1916 | F. Schnock 63 | 5,594 384 234 5 l Vertical 
” ” » «| Be.2 | 1921-22 | America Trading Co. | 125 17,352 60 30 | 6& 1 R 11} x33 
and hull by Heng 
| Chong Chang. | 
Floating crane, 5 | No. 1 1930 | New Engineering and | 57 11,007 44} 234 5 2 , 34 x 84 
tons. | Shipbuilding Works. | 
Floating crane, No. 2 1922 | Kiangnan Dock | 240 24,336 | 80 36 63 3 l me 54x11} 
30 tons. 


| | 
| | 
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APPENDIX II.—WHANGPOO CONSERVANCY BOARD PLANT IN THE 41a QUARTER 1936 


Powegk UNrtTs 





Boiler. 


Main engine. 





r Heating 
*|Number.| Type. Dimensions: surface : 


Cylinder 
diameter : 
inches. 








| et. sq. ft. 


17x13 | 13,760 





| 12x10 | 1,284 
| 10x 104 | 2,116 
| 9x10} 1,265 


Triple expansion 
condensing. 


Compound con- | 


densing. 
Triple expansion 
condensing. 


** Campbell ”’ 
crude oil engine. | 


” ” 


motor. 





2 propelling 
18% x 314 x 50} 
16 x 32 
12} x 22 x 36 
11, 18 and 29 


11 


ll 


One dredging pump, 4 blades x 84’ dia. 

engine, 198” x 32}” x 52}”/37}”, 2,400 I.H.P. 

| Output: Contract, 400 yd.*/hr.; mean, 400 yd.*/hr. ; 
max., 500 yd.*/hr. 

Output : See Hai-Hu (wrecked Aug. 1931, reconditioned 
Dec. 1931—Jan. 1932). 

Output: Contract, 600 yd.%/hr. ; 
max., 700 yd.3/hr. 

Output: Contract, 100 yd.*/hr.; mean, 80 yd.*/hr. ; 
max., 120 yd.*/hr. New engine from G.E.C. Sept. 
1927. 

Output : Contract, 100 yd.*/hr. ; official trial, 130 yd.*/ 

| hr 





mean, 600 yd.*/hr. . 


Output : Contract, 30 yd.*/hr. 


Non-Powzr Units 





Specification. Builder 


| Capa- 
} | 
| cu. yds. Sh. Dis. | feet. 


z 
Purchase | [Length| Beam :| Depth :| Draft 


city : cost 0 feet. | feet. | feet. 





One pumping 


Mud barges, | N Kiangnan Dock 
steel. 

New Engineering 
Shbdg. Works. 


Kiangnan Dock 


‘Heng Chong Chang 
Kiangnan Dock 


neering Works. 
Kiangnan Dock 
Heng Chong Chang 
Way Cheong 
Kiangnan Dock 


and 


| 


| 


Shanghai Dock and Engi- 


Huh Shing Engineering 
and Shbdg. Works. 


to 


350 | 68,277 | 125 


to 
to 


380 | 24,895 | 125 


270 | 57,063} 95} 
370 | 58,741 | 125 
380 | 26,573 | 
110 | 40,559 | 
380 | 24,615 
380 | 24,476 


bo bo bo bo be bo 
to to = BS bo bo 
nap hop RO op tp Ld to 





380 24,266 | 
380 24,336 
380 | 24,266 
110 25,734 
380 43,916 
360 | 54,161 


bo bo +] bo bo bo 


— 
or Or Cr Gr Or Or 
to bo bo be be bo 
to to = bo bo bo 


Remarks. 


With hopper door. 


With hopper door. 


With hopper door and 


ob hh CO 1 


supporting tubes. 


With hopper door. 


~1 
or 


31,608 


| Cochran | 5} x 11} | 


Vertical | 
| Vertical | 5x14 | 


Cochran; 5}x11} | 


Vertical 


Vertical 


Vertical 


Marine diesel | 
| 
| 


Non-condensing 


4-cylinder 
Paxman-Ricardo 
4-cylinder 
* National.”’ 





11g x 10} | 


114 x 10} 





Triple expansion 
surface con- 
densing. 


11, 19, 31 








Output: Contract, 100 yd.*/hr. ; 
max., 120 yd.*/hr. 


New steel pontoon to replace the wooden one at $3,678, 
April 1926. 

New engine installed April 1936. Additional cost of 

| engine, £973 138. 10d. 

| One “‘ Lobnitz’’ mud pump. One “ National ’’ cutter 

engine, 2 cyl. x65 B.H.P. One “‘ Lobnitz ”’ cutter. 











Output: Contract, 500 yd.*/hr.; mean, 500 yd.*/hr. ; 
max., 600 yd.*/hr. 


Output: Contract, 600 yd.*/hr. ; 
max., 700 yd.*/hr. 


600 yd.*/hr. ; 


mean, 





13’ x 10-9” 


Triple expansion 
surface con- 
densing. 


10, 164, 27 








10} x 10 


94 x 9} 
9’ 8’ x10 


10’ 6” 
x 9’ 8” 
9’ 74” 
x9’ 10}’ 
9} x 94 
9} x 94 
9x 84 








| 10} x 10 


Compound con- 
densing. 


” 














Draft on trial; ford, 9’ 5”; aft, 10’ 2”; mean, 9’ 93”.: 
Speed, 10-8 knots; I.H.P., 822; R.P.M., 206. 





| Fitted with extra duplex horizontal pump of 130 gals., 
| min. 


” ” ” ” 


Purchased from Shanghai Ice and Cold Storage "Co. in 
1925. 

Fitted with horizontal fire and salvage pump of 130 gals. / 
min. 


| Purchased from Hongkong through Malcolm & Co. in 
1933. Reconditioned at C.W.P. 





| Compound non- 


condensing. 


New boiler, June 1929, $3,951. 


Fitted with dynamo engine and fresh water tank. 


Bought from China Merchant Engineering Works, new 
boiler and engine, Sept. 1929, $8,469. 





2-cylinder 

“* Sterling.”’ 
“ Grei ”’ crude 

oil engine. 
1-cylinder 

** Evinrude. 
2-cylinder 

“* Bolinder.”’ 
4-cylinder 

“* Sulzer.”’ 
4-cylinder 

* Sulzer.”’ 


” 


New engine (“‘ Ruston Lister’ 18 B.H.P.), Jan. 1934, 
£195. 


New steel hull, 1931. Cost, $17,315. 


Self-propelled and with hopper door. (Capacity of mud 


hopper, 110 cu. yds.) 








| Vertical 
11} x33 





34 x 84 
| 5}xlly 


| 























Winch and boiler were supplied and fitted by Board. 
Cost of fitting these parts to pontoon, $965. 

Lifting speed, 1 ft./3 mins. for 30-ton load. New 
Cochran boiler, June 1929, $5,273. 











Coal barge, steel Heng Chong Chang 
| 


shor 


| } 
| No. 27 | Kiangnan Dock 
v > | Kiangnan Dock 

| 





» w» | No. 22; » 

Steel pontoon No. 

No. | 
- No. 1 Kiangnan Dock 
Cargo boats | Nos. * 10 | Various 
(wooden). 
Sampans 
House boat 


” ” 


Nos. 1-42 | Various 

Velociter 1912 | Kwung Foh Cheng 

io = Ariadne 1918 | L. Moor & Co. 

Diver boat No. 1 1919 | Board’s workshop 
a ne No. 2 1928 


mean, 100 yd.°/hr. ; : ‘ ‘ 2 2 - a ae | 110 

Tons, 

| Kiousin Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Works. 





100 | 11,552 
150 | 23,636 


Om 
oe 


150 | 13,105 
2,937 





WorkKsHOP MACHINERY AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 





Specification. 


Machine Shop. 
6” x 3’ 6” lathe — aa 
63” x 6’ 0” lathe 
84” x 8’ 0” lathe 
103” x 10’ 0” lathe 
Dempster Moore lathes 
* Lang ”’ lathe at 26’ 0” centres 
= x 12’ 0” lathe 
Capstan lathe with accessories 
22” upright drill 
Drilling machine for up to 1” hole 
44” power hack saw . 
Radial drilling and topping mac hine 
High speed planing machine 
Parkinson Universal milling mac shine 
Cutters for the milling machine . 
6}” slotting machine . 
20” wet tool grinder , 
Improved twist drill grinder 
Back-geared “‘ Crane ’’ shaper, 20” 
Emery grinding machine 
Portable electric grinder . 
Screw cutting machine, ~” to 1} 
Treadle lathe, 34” « 15” 
D.C. motor, 2 B.H.P. 
D.C. motor, 18 H.P. . 
D.C. motor, 100 H.P. 
Hand portable electric drill . 
150 tons hydraulic jack 
Wadkin patent automatic circular saw ; shar p- 
ening machine 
No. 99 Salter’s dial crane we veighing mac shine, 
capacity 30 tons ‘ 
** Dexter ’’ valve reseating mac thine 
| (1 10-ton ) 
Wright high speed hoists <2 4-ton 
l2 2-ton ) 
Pipe-fitter’s screwing machine with dies 
Stationary are welding set 
Pattern Shop. 
Joiner machine et ae 
30” band saw ‘ 
Wood working lathe 
D.C. motor, 10 H.P. 
D.C. motor, 2 H.P. 


Blacksmith Shop. 
Steam hammer, 7$”x18". . . . . . «| 
4-cwt. steam smithy hammer . ... .| 
10-cwt. steam hammer . i 
5-ton hand power radial crane 
D.C. motor 5 H.P. 


Boiler waker Shop. 

Punching and shearing machine, 24” gap for | 

%” hole and plates 3}” L’s. .. . ee 
8’ 0” x }” plate bending machine ‘ 
Set oxy-acetylene welding and cutting ap- 

paratus. 
D.C. motor, 74 H.P. 
D.C. motor, 12 H.P. ; 

Foundry Shop. 

Foundry blower . * 4 
Loam mill. . . 
D.C. motor, 5 H.P. 


Purchase 
cost 


£524 
Y695 
Y 1,260 
Y 1,560 
£380 
$8,392 
$4,448 
£344-3 
Y545 
$425 
Y97 
£363 
£502 
£351} 
£128 
$3,049 
Y275 
Y100 
G $640 
£734 
$332 


£18 


£305 
$669 


$1,074 


$1,553 
$625 


1,742 


$940 
£2994 


£318 

£235 
£664 

$1,175 


$1,049 
£220 
$5,524 
$944 
£26 


+ $3,000 
£541 


$478 
$699 


G $486 
$430 
£26 


Specification 


Carpenters’ Shop. 
One Band saw with fittings 
One Circular saw with fittings 
One Wood working machine 
One Saw bench 30’ with fittings 
One D.C. motor, 200 volts, 11 H.P 
One D.C. motor, 24 H.P 
One Whitewash painting machine 


Dock Pump House. 
One Centrifugal pump, 8”, with 20 B.H.P. motor 
One Duplex pump, 74” x 7}” x7” 
Boiler House. 


Cochrane ”’ vertical boiler . 
4” Worthington duplex pump 


One No. 10 “* 
One 44” x2}” 


Power Station. 


One Distance ammeter. 


One ‘‘Crompton Parkinson ’’ motor generator set 


Construction Plant. 


One High speed band resaw 
One 40 H.P. electric motor 
One Band saw 
One 10 H.P. electric motor 
One Wood planing machine 
One 5 H.P. electric motor 
One Painting machine . 
Diving equipment 
One Under-water cutter for wreck work 
One Duplex pump for wreck work 
One Worthington 4” 
6 H.P. crude oil engine 
One Concrete mixer with hoisting winch 
One 7 H.P. Imbo kerosene engine for above 
One Concrete mixer ° 
One 10” x 10” centrifugal pump and rub ber hose 
One 28/32 H.P. “ Parson ’’ engine for above 
One 3 H.P. kerosene engine 


Two ‘Calco”’ sliding gates, 60 
72 ft. outlet pipes, 60” — —— 
Portable rails, 435 ft. with 14 cars, 69 pieces 
steel sheet pilings . ¥ 


Other Plant and Equipment. 

One Electric welding plant 
One Boiler with 59 sq. ft. heating surface 

Water supply centrifugal pump with motor 
One Merryweather fire engine with hosing 
One 5-ton steam crane (converted to electric drive) 
Two Sets drain pipes 
One ‘“* National ’’ time recorder . 
One ‘ Lincoln” 10kw. motor for welding plant 
One 15. ton crane for C.W.P. Jetty , 
One * Dodge ”’ 2-ton motor truck 


Floating pipe line vag ft.) with floating cylinders and 
winches cn ss «+ we « & os 





{| 
28” steel pipe-line above 11,000 ft. and special pieces { 


Purchase 


| 
| 
Two Sets generating plant and one set lighting plant 


,| 
\ 


| 
| 
a 
| 


< 5” centrifug al pump with one | 





cost. 


$1,681 
$524 
$1,889 
$523 
$629 
$691 


£2,562 


£923 
$678 


$6,960 
$964 
$1,172 
$454 
$1,930 
$200 
$1,481] 
$2,251 
£107 
$1,108 


$666 
$818 

G $296 
$664 
$1,105 
2,260 
$252 
$74,284 
£1,754 
Y5,608 
G$818 
$2,014 


$2,365 


£384 
$1,566 
$874 
$6,941 
£5944 
G$598 
£33 
$800 
£1,460 
$3,635 


$9,180 
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American Association of Port Authorities—continued 


openings, trackage lay-outs, provision for operation of mechani- 
cal equipment, including terminal cranes, and arrangements of 
the structure (where passengers are handled) for the separation 
of passenger traffic from the areas devoted to use for cargo 
handling. 

The writer has developed—in the past twenty-five years—a 
considerable number of both cargo and combined cargo and pas- 
senger marine terminal facilities, including the large modern 
marine terminals at the Port of Manila, and the more recently 
built combined passenger and general cargo terminals at the Port 
of Los Angeles which, at the time of their construction, embodied 
practically all features of design which provided for the maximum 
of efficiency in terminal operation. However, with the passage 
of years, changes take place in the type of vessel construction 
as well as in vessel sizes and, similarly, changes are rapidly 
occuring in the methods of handling cargo between land carriers 
and terminal facilities both as to methods and percentages of car- 
goes handled by such carriers. Such changes must be compen- 
sated for by corresponding changes in design features of marine 
terminals, and from the general survey which has just been made, 
it would appear that the prevailing opinion among the engineers 
of the various Port Authorities and the steamship operators and 
stevedoring agencies is that future general cargo and combined 
passenger and general cargo facilities should be constructed with 
design features as follows: 

Type of Terminal.—The ‘‘ double pier ’’ type of terminal is 
favoured by the great majority of Port Authorities for both the 
general cargo and the combined passenger and general cargo 
facility where the construction of this type of terminal is 
feasible. 

Number of Stories.—The recommendation for future terminals 
of both the general cargo and combined general cargo and pas- 
senger marine terminal types are for shed structures of the one- 
storey type, with provision for the handling of passengers, in the 
case of passenger terminals, on ship-side corridors or mezzanine 
floors. 

Over-All Length of Terminal.—The over-all length of the 
future general cargo terminal, favoured by Port Engineers, is 
eleven hundred feet; while the steamships companies and steve- 
dores reporting favoured an average of nine hundred and twenty 
feet, the majority advocating double terminals with an average 
length of eleven hundred feet. The average over-all length of 
terminal for the combined general cargo and passenger facility 
favoured by the Port Engineers is eleven hundred and seventy 
feet. 

Width of Piers.—The average width of single piers recom- 
mended by Port Engineers is two hundred feet, with two hundred 
and twenty feet the favoured average for the double pier of the 
general cargo type, while two hundred feet is the average pro- 
posed for both the single pier and the double pier type combined 
general cargo and passenger terminal. 

Length of Shed.—The average length of shed recommended 
for the general cargo terminal is eight hundred and ten feet, 


whereas a length of one thousand and ninety feet is recommended 


for the combined general cargo and passenger terminal. 

Width of Shed.—The average width of shed recommended for 
general cargo terminals is one hundred and fifty-five feet and for 
combined general cargo and passenger shed is one hundred and 
seventy feet. 

Length of Wharf.—The average length of wharf proposed for 
general cargo marine terminals is nine hundred and sixty feet,; 
while the length proposed for combined general cargo and pas- 
senger terminal] facilities is eleven hundred feet. 

Width of Apron Wharf.—The average width of apron recom- 
mended by all entities for general cargo marine terminals is 
thirty-two feet and for combined general cargo and passenger 
terminals is thirty-three feet. 

Width of Loading Platform.—The average recommended for 
the width of loading platforms is between eleven and twelve 
feet. 

Average Length of Ships to be Accommodated.—The average 
length of a general cargo ship that it is anticipated will be accom- 


modated at new terminal facilities is indicated at four hundred 
and seventy feet, while the range for the general passenger vessel 
is from four hundred and fifty to seven hundred feet. 

Depth of Water Alongside of Wharf.—The average depth of 
water specified alongside of wharf is thirty-five feet, with a maxi- 
mum of forty feet. 

Vertical Clearance in Shed.—The range of vertical clearance 
in transit sheds recommended for general cargo structures and 
also the combined passenger and general cargo facilities varies, 
roughly speaking, from seventeen to twenty-two feet. 

Features.—The average recommendations for other 
features such as longitudinal spacing of wall columns, spacing cf 
interior columns, spacing of doors, size of door openings, vertical 
door clearances, information relative to types of cargo handled, 
types of mechanical equipment recommended for use, etc., are 
readily available in the tabulation of answers to the ‘‘ Question- 
naire ’’ pertinent to the design features, as recommended by Port 
Authorities, steamship operators and stevedoring concerns. 

Shipside Railroad Tracks.—Two shipside (high-line) railroad 
tracks are recommended by practically all engineers and other 
interested entities, for general cargo terminals of both types, wit! 
a suitable number of cross-overs properly situated to facilitate 
making drags from ships’ hatches without disturbing operation 
at other hatches. 

Shoreside or House Railroad Tracks.—The average number of 
shoreside (or lowline) tracks recommended by Port Authorities 
is three, with an average of two tracks favoured by operators. 
At the Port of Los Angeles, a complete separation of loading 
areas for a portion of the motor truck freighter traffic and a por- 
tion of the rail carrier traffic has been accomplished by the intro- 
duction of a saw-tooth arrangement of the rear loading platform, 
with trackage made tu conform, which permits the ‘‘ pulling ’ 
or “‘ spotting ’’ of railroad cars in the rear of each berth with 
out disturbing the railroad cars occupying space in the rear o: 
any adjacent verth. By spotting truck loading zones immediately 
adjacent and directly forward of a tooth, it will be readily 
apparent that the handling of freight between motor truck 
freighter and the terminal, from these zones, may be conducted 
at any time without interference with the rail carrier operations 

From the foregoing survey, it is apparent that the trend in the 
design of general cargo marine terminals is towards wider transit 
sheds with wider apron wharves, and, where passenger traffic is 
heavy, with special provision for handling passengers and bag- 
gage on shipside corridors or mezzanine floors. 

The information disclosed as a result of the survey should be 
of inestimable value to the Port Engineers in preparing designs 
for new terminal structures, and it is desired to here express 
appreciation for the co-operative effort of all concerned in fur- 
nishing the essential data for this survey. 

Mr. Frank G. White, Chief Engineer Board of State Harbour 
Commissioners, San Francisco, California, spoke as follows:—- 

That is the conclusion of Mr. Earle’s discussion of the results 
of a questionnaire which he sent out, and I am glad to supple- 
ment it with a few remarks of my own. 

The importance of providing facilities so designated as to per- 
mit of the greatest operating efficiency is uppermost in the minds 
of all who are responsible for the planning of marine terminals. 
The tabulation of replies to the questionnaire which Mr. Earle 
has prepared reveals the considered opinions of those best quali- 
fied to make recommendations regarding the basic features of 
such terminals. 

Obviously each correspondent approached the subject from 
the standpoint of conditions existing in his ‘own port, and in the 
case of the stevedoring companies, having in mind the nature 
of the cargo handled. In spite of this, it is of interest to note 
the close agreement with regard to a number of the important 
features, for example: One-storey transit sheds, 500 to 600 fect 
of berthing space per ship, 30 to 35 feet width of apron with 
two shipside railroad tracks and rolling doors in alternate panels 
on both sides of the transit shed. 

In some cases where the recommendations differ, the reasons 
are obvious. For example, at the Port of Albany, located on § 
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American Association of Port Authorities—continued 


the Hudson River, or at the Port of Corpus Christi, located on a 
dredged basin, the use of marginal wharves is indicated. On 
the other hand, piers are necessary in ports such as Seattle and 
San Francisco. 

Other recommendations may also be dictated by existing local 
conditions. For instance, assume that it is proposed to construct 
a double pier where the foundation conditions are such that a 
core fill is possible using materials dredged from the adjacent 
slips.* The cost of increasing the width to permit of constructing 
wider transit sheds, as well as wider driveways, additional rail- 
road tracks and loading plattorms between sheds will be materi- 
ally less than where conditions are such that it is necessary to 
build the pier as a supported structure. 

n this connection, it is noted that in the tabulation of answers 
the questionnaire, all but two recommended loaded platforms, 
average width being thirteen feet. If such a platform is pro- 
ed on a reinforced concrete pile pier, 1,000 feet in length, the 
litional cost of the structure alone, at present prices, would 
count to from $90,000 to $100,000. The question naturally 
ses as to whether or not savings in operating costs resulting 
ely from the addition of a loading platform will be sufficient 
justify such an expenditure. The same question arises in 
nnection with the recommended number of railroad tracks on 
inner side of a transit shed, in which case the cost of con- 
uction is materially higher than that noted above, on account 
the increased loads. 

The greatest difference of opinion apparently is as to the 

sirable width of the transit shed, the recommendations ranging 

m 110 feet to 220 feet. It would be of interest to have addi- 

nal information regarding the basis for these recommended 

Iths. It is noted that six ports recommended sheds 150 feet or 

s in width and six indicated that sheds from 160 feet to 220 

et in width are desirable. The replies from the stevedoring 

npanies show only one recommending a width of 150 feet, the 
maining seven being from 180 to 250 feet. The question arises 

: to whether the latter are considering the subject solely from 

operating standpoint without taking into consideration the 
st of construction. 

In spite of the fact that two-storey transit sheds are often sug- 
gested and that some have built, it is of interest to note that 
they are recommended by none of the ports and by only two 
of the stevedoring companies, with these calling for truck ramps. 
A new pier with a two-storey shed served by truck ramps was 
inspected recently and the consensus of opinion was that the 
ramps occupied too much space and were an obstruction to the 
handling of cargo. 

Cargo masts have been the subject of much discussion and 
they have been installed on many marine terminals. In San 
Francisco, two installations were made to meet special operating 
conditions. When these conditions changed, their use was dis- 
continued and one set of masts was removed. The other remains 
but it is never used. A pier 1,200 feet long, with cargo masts 
the entire length of both sides was constructed two years ago, 
and I am informed that they are seldom used. There is ap- 
parently little demand for this type of equipment. 

Apron wharf ramps are useful for serving the side ports of 
vessels where the tidal range is not too great. However, any 
installation must of necessity be so located as to fit a particular 
ship, therefore, the cost should be borne by the operators. 
Several years ago ramps were installed on a San Francisco pier 
for the use of the ships then operating in the inter-coastal service. 
rhis service was later discontinued and the ramps have not been 
used since that time, except for an occasional barge operation. 
In another case, the use of ramps has continued due to the fact 
that the ships for which they were constructed remained in ser- 
vice. 

Plans are now being developed for a pier project in San Fran- 
cisco on a site recently acquired from private owners and the 
United States Navy. The foundation conditions are such that a 
considerable portion of the area can be economically reclaimed 





\ “Slip” in American port nomenclature is the water space between 
two piers. 


and they also govern the size and shape of the development. 
The project involves the extension of an existing double pier 
which is 600 feet in length and 386 feet in width. The transit 
sheds are 115 feet in width and there is a depressed driveway 
and track area between the sheds 96 feet wide. Each apron 
wharf is 30 feet in width and carries two railroad tracks. In the 
depressed area there are two driveways and three tracks, one 
serving each shed and one in the centre. 

In order to provide as large a reclaimed area as possible and 
also to avoid expensive under-water rock excavation, the exten- 
sion will be 1,000 feet in width across the outer end. On the 
north side the existing pier will be extended 900 feet in a straight 
line and the total length of 1,500 feet will provide three berths. 
rhe south side will be extended at an angle from the existing 
pier, a distance of 1,100 feet, providing two additional berths. 

As tentatively planned, the transit sheds are to be 150 feet in 
width, and the wharf aprons will be 30 feet in width, with two 
tracks and ample cross-overs. On the supported portion of the 
structure there will be two tracks and on the reclaimed portion 
three tracks adjacent to the inner side of each shed. The centre 
track will be connected to these tracks to facilitate switching. 
Truck ramps will lead from the depressed area to the floor level 
of the sheds. No loading platforms are contemplated. 

rhe proposed plan was with various 
operators and stevedores and they were asked to criticise it and 
offer suggestions for its improvement. None recommended any 
basic changes and all agreed that it would provide an efficient 
and workable terminal. The depressed area will permit of tail 
gate loading, which is of a distinct advantage in San Francisco, 
where a large portion of the cargo is normally handled by motor 
trucks. 

The problem of providing port terminal facilities for the hand 
ling of any considerable number of passengers in addition to 
general cargo, is one which confronts only a relatively small 
number of ports. If fully adequate facilities are provided, the 
additional cost is considerable and _ it whether 
they will return sufficient revenue to the port authority to justify 
the expense unless specifi passengers are included 
in the port tariff. 

Some years ago an existing pier in San Francisco was recon 
structed so as to provide passenger fac ilities for the use of on 
and later two, inter-coastal lines. The clearance in the shed was 
sufficient to permit of the construction of a mezzanine passenger 
gallery with a second floor baggage inspection area and waiting 
rooms. The facilities provided were entirely satisfactory except 
that in the case of the larger ships, additional baggage inspection 
area was found to be desirable, and, incidentally, the intet 
coastal lines discontinued their service and the passenger facilities 
have not since been used. 
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New Type Port Fireboats in Operation. 


rhe latest type fireboats, built in the Thames and assembled 
at their scene of operations, have now been put into commission 
after successful trials in the Forth and Clyde fie boats, which 
are specially built for estuarial duties, have only 3-ft. 6-in 
draught, are 52 teet long and 13 feet beam. The most important 
feature in their construction is that the pumps suck from special! 
suction inlet boxes set in the hull, instead of, as in former types 
by hose slung overboard and liable to damage from collision and 
scorching. The hulls were brought overland to the ports and 
fitted in three days by men of the South Eastern Fire Force 
The pump-room, abaft the fore-deck, has four pumps, set in 
pairs, with a total capacity of 2,800-3,600 gallons per minut 
drawing from the suction inlet boxes in the hull. A central pipe 
line runs the length of the pump-room, carrying water to the 
delivery heads and the monitor. Power is supplied by 6-cylindet 
engines developing 70-75 h.p. at 2,000 r.p.m. Speed is stated 
to be 10 knots and a crew of five, plus one officer carried. To 
fight oil fires, the craft has been specially equipped with a large 
quantity of foam equipment. 
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The Dry Docking of Loaded Vessels 


Distribution of Pressure on Blocks 


By J. L. DOUGLASS SMITH, 
Resident Engineer, Goole Docks (Aire and Calder Navigation). 


One of the problems which the official in charge of a dry dock 
is occasionally called upon to decide is whether it is safe to 
dock, either wholly or partially loaded, a vessel which has sus- 
tained damage to rudder or propeller or has developed an un- 
traceable leakage, and, owing to war exigencies or other reasons, 
it is considered undesirable to discharge either the whole or part 
of the cargo. 

In these circumstances, it becomes necessary to consider the 
distribution of pressure which the loaded vessel would produce 
on the keel blocks of the dock, and, as Dr. Brysson Cunningham 
remarks when dealing with this subject, ‘‘ the intricacies of this 
problem are too numerous for any exact solution,’’ but he indi- 
cates that given certain assumptions and working within certain 
limits, a result may be arrived at which will have “‘ some relative 
value.”’ (Dock Engineering, 3rd edition, p. 485 et seq.) 

The assumptions are: (1) that the vessel is a rigid body; (2) 
that the blocks are perfectly elastic; (3) that the keel line coin- 
cides with the line of the blocks; and (4) that the weight of the 
loaded vessel is uniformly distributed along its length, so that 
the vertical through the centre of gravity passes through the 
centre of length of the vessel. 














In actual practice none of these assumptions may be realised, 
but as will be shown later, it is possible that any variations in 
the conditions neutralise each other, so that the result may be 
an approximation to the truth. 

The diagram on the next page has been prepared for general 
application in accordance with the above assumptions and the 
method of calculation may best be illustrated by an example. 

Take (Fig. 1) a vessel of length L feet (sternpost to prow), 
L 
weight W tons, and overhang of prow to be 20% of length=—. 

5 

The length of vessel resting on the blocks, or base supporting 


4L 

the vesse]=—— 
5 
4L 5W 
V i ——— 


5 


and the mean pressure on this base is 


L 


The eccentricity of the load is half the overhang or —. 
10 


The quantity y by which the mean pressure is increased or 
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decreased to give the maximum and minimum pressures is found 
by the well-known formula for eccentric loading on a given base, 


6 x eccentricity x mean pressure 





viz.: y= 
base 
L 5W 
6 x—x 
10 4L 15W 
In this case y=——————- = —_. 
4L 16L 


° 


Then the rate of pressure at forefoot = 

1ISW 35W W 

= 2.187—; 
L 


5W 
+— = 
4L 16L 16L 
and the rate of pressure at sternpost = 
5W 15W 5W W 
= = 0.312—. 
4L 16L 16L L 
W 
lf — be taken as unity, then a vessel weighing one ton per 
L 
lineal ft. will, independent of its length, exert a pressure of 
2.187 tons at forefoot and 0.312 tons at sternpost; and to obtain the 
corresponding pressures for any heavier vessel having the same 
ratio of overhang, all that is necessary is to multiply these figures 
by the weight per lineal foot of the heavier vessel. 

This applies to all the intermediate percentages of overhang 
up to the limit of 25%. 

The pressures so obtained, being per lineal foot, should be 
multiplied by the distance apart from centre to centre of the keel 
blocks for an approximate value of the pressures on the blocks. 

The case of the s.s. Fulda may be taken as an example of the 
use of the diagram. 

This vessel was 430 feet long and weighed 6,600 tons with 
25% overhang of prow. Weight per lineal foot= 

6600 
——= 15.349 tons. 
430 


Pressure on forefoot of vessel weighing one ton per lineal 
foot, with 25% overhang = 2% tons. 

Pressure on forefoot of Fulda 2% x 15.349= 40.93 tons per foot. 
The keel blocks were 4-ft. 6-in. apart, centre to centre. 

Pressure on foremost block=40.93 tons x 4-ft. 6-in. = 184.18 
tons. This is about 3}% more, and that on the safe side, than 
the result of 179 14/37 tons obtained by Dr. Elgar, the consult- 
ing expert who investigated the problem with mathematical 
exactitude. (See Dock Engineering, p.p. 485-487.) 

The comparative agreement of these results for the extreme 
case of 25% overhang tends to show that the figures on the dia- 
gram, although admittedly approximate, may be taken as a fairly 
reliable guide to the actual pressures which vessels of lesser 
overhang bring upon the keel blocks. 








Port of Bristol London Office. 


An office has been opened for the Port of Bristol Authority 
at 87, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. To signalise the occasion, 
a luncheon, attended by leading shipping interests, was given on 
July 20th at the Abercorn Rooms. Alderman A. W. S. Bur- 
gess, J.P., presided and welcomed the guests. Mr. R. H. Jones, 
general manager of the Port Authority, said that an office which 
the Authority had had in Birmingham for a long time had been 
of service, both to importers and exporters, and it was hoped 
that the new London office would be equally advantageous. 
Other speakers were Mr. F. D. Arney, general manager designate 
on the retirement of Mr. Jones, in September next, and Mr. R. 
Kelso, General Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., who replied on behalf 


of the guests. 
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Aire and Calder Navigation. ~ 
Distribution of Pressure on Keel Blocks of Dry Docks. = 3 
Diagram of Pressures. 2 
S 3 
EXAMPLE: A vessel 180 feet long weighs 720 tons with “i ey a. 
an overhang of prow of 27 feet. Required maximum and to 2 
minimum pressures: - 7 S 
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and pressure at stern = 0553 tons X 4 = 2-212 tons on 2 ” 
~~ 
For the pressure on the blocks, these figures should be ce 2 AY 
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Overhang of Prow as Percentage of Length of Vessel. 


Horizontal Scale, 4% to one inch. Vertical Scale, 34 inches to one ton. (Scale of 30 divisions to one inch for decimals.) 
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Radio Beacon Buoys in United States Waters 


The installation of an experimental radio beacon off the Coast 
of Virginia, U.S.A., is announced in the Washington Coast Guard 
Bulletin, in which it is also stated that seven other buoys of the 
same general type are expected to be placed in service in the 
near future. The buoy just established is a large-type lighted 
whistle buoy to which has been added the automatic radio 
beacon transmitter and antennae. It is located about six miles 
to the east of the Assateague Beach Coast Guard Station. The 
radio beacon is a Class D type, operating on a frequency of 296 
kilocycles, with a characteristic of two groups of ten 0.25 second 
dashes each, with 1.25 second intervals between groups, followed 
by a silent interval of 14.75 seconds. 

The first radio beacon to be installed upon a buoy was placed 
in service experimentally in Boston harbour about 1939. After 
several months of operation, three other radio beacon buoys were 
placed in service along the Atlantic Coast during 1941. These 
were located, one near the Graves Lighthouse at the entrance to 
Boston harbour, one at Cape Ann, Mass., and one at the York 
Spit channel entrance in Chesapeake Bay. All these buoys were 
later withdrawn from service for military reasons. 

The Coast Guard now considers that radio beacons automatic- 
ally operated are entirely practicable for service upon buoys, 
and it is expected that the number of such signals will increase. 








War Damage at Port of Rotterdam 


the following details of conditions at the Port of Rotterdam 
have been published in a recent issue of Lloyd’s List. 

On September 27th, 1944, and following days, about four 
miles of quay walls were thoroughly destroyed by the German 
military forces, while destruction had been prepared for a further 
six miles. Wherever there were sheds they have been destroyed 
to such an extent that what is left will have to be demolished. 
Of the two-storey shed of the Holland-America Line perhaps 
one-half, that on the land side, may possibly be restored. The 
factory and silo of ‘‘ Central Bureau Nederlandsch Landbouw 
Comite,’’ on the south side of Rijnhaven, are practically un- 
damaged, but the quay in front is gone. Of the large ware- 
houses on the east side of Rijnhaven, the superstructures at the 
waterside will have te be removed. The public quays in front 
of the buildings are gone. 

Cranes and Transport Bridges.—Eighteen general cargo cranes 
belonging to the municipality, 23 general cargo cranes belonging 
to private firms, and 13 large transport bridges belonging to 
mechanical stevedores are tota! losses. Including the four 
transport bridges of Kruwal, which were heavily damaged on 
November 5th, 1944, this part of the equipment of the port of 
Rotterdam is entirely gone. Seven transport bridges had already 
been dismounted and removed to Germany. 

The possibility of restoring the quay walls will have to be in- 
vestigated. The quays constructed on piles will have to be 
entirely renewed. Of some parts of the quays constructed on 
caissons, it may be that restoration of the foundations is not 
entirely excluded, but here also some parts are destroyed to such 
an extent that an entirely new construction will be inevitable. 
The upper parts of the quay walls with crane rails, rails of the 
Netherland Railways and pavements, are totally lost aii round. 

Municipal Dry Docks.—Of the four municipal docks the 
largest, 15,000 tons, has been used for closing the Maashaven. 
It is broken into three pieces. The three smaller docks, 6,000, 
4,000 and 2,000 tons respectively, have also been sunk and 
their machinery has been destroyed. 

Shipyards.—At the yards ot tne Rotterdamsche Droogdok 
Maats., the New Waterway Shipbuilding Company, Werf Gusto, 
Piet Smit & Co., Van der Giessen and Zonen’s Scheepswerven 
and Boele & Zonen’s Scheepsbouw Maats., the electrical instal- 
lations, a great part of the cranes and crane rails and part of 
the machinery have been destroyed. At Wilton’s yard there is 
no destruction, but many machines have been removed. 

Oi] Plant.—Of the oil plants at Pernis and the tanks at Vlaar- 
dingen, practically the whole tank capacity has been put out 
of use, but it is not entirely destroyed. 
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Viaardingen East.—Quays and transport bridges have been 
thoroughly destroyed and the mouth of the harbour is barred 
by the sinking of floating material. 

Electricity Plant.—In the municipal refuse-burning plant, the 
machinery for generating electricity has been destroyed. All the 
other generating plant has been spared. 








War-time Marine Salvage in the Port of London 


(COMMUNICATED) 


The Port of London was consistently a first priority targe 
throughout the war in Europe. From the laying of the first mi 
to the falling of the last rocket, shipping in the Estuary, t 
River and the Docks engaged the attention of the enemy. 

It was obvious there would be shipping casualties and at t 
request of the Admiralty the scope of the Port of Lond 
Authority’s Marine Salvage Service was extended seawards fro 
the port’s normal lim.ts (an imaginary line from Haveng« 
Creek, Essex, to Warden Point, Kent) to a line from Walton-o 
the-Naze to the North Foreland. 

Despite heavy attacks by the enemy, the River Thames was 
kept clear of obstruction and never at any time was a ship pi 
vented from proceeding up or down the Thames because t 
fairway was blocked by a wreck. In addition to deliberate 
attacks upon shipping by piloted aircraft, the Estuary and Riv 
were constantly subjected to enemy mine-laying operations. 

Ihe tollowing is a condensed summary of the P.L.A. Salva 
Department’s tasks and accomplishments. 

Battle of Britain: 13 ships sunk in docks; 3 ships sunk 
seriously damaged in river; 24 ships damaged to lesser extent; 
hundreds of barges sunk or damaged in river and docks, 
which 54 causing obstruction were raised within six weeks. 

December, 1940: Five vessels mined and sunk in Estuary 
one day. Summers of 1942 and 1943: Mostly devoted to raisii\ 
wrecks. Summer of 1944: Preparation for ‘‘ D’’ Day. Dealing 
with salvage of sunk and damaged ships and barges due to 1 
newed enemy air attacks. 

Shi; ping “Salved: Since the outbreak of war, 32 vessels, 
approx.mating 82,000 gross register tons, have been raised; 49 
vessels, totalling 208,000 gross register tons, have been rendered 
major salvage assistance in the nature of patching, pumping and 
refloating of vessel; and 352 barges, tugs and other small craft, 
approximating 35.000 tons, have been raised from the river a1 d 
docks. 








Royal Society of Arts. 

The Council of the Royal Society of Arts offer the following 
Prize under the Thomas Gray Memorial Trust, the objects of 
which are ‘ The advancement of the Science of Navigation and 
the Scientific and Educational interests of the British Mercantile 
Marine ’’:—A prize of £50 to any person of British or Allied 
Nationality who may bring to their notice an invention, publica- 
tion, diagram, etc., which in the opinion of the judges is con- 
sidered to be an advancement in the Science or Practice of Navi- 
gation, proposed or invented by himself in the period Ist January, 
1940, to 31st December, 1945. Full particulars should be furnished 
with each entry and also a brief summary covering the essential 
points of an invention. Where practicable a model or some othet 
appropriate exhibit should be supplied with the entry. Entries 
which have already been considered by the judges in the years 
1940-44 are not eligible for further consideration unless they have 
since been materially modified. 

The Council reserve the right of withholding the prize or ol 
awarding a smaller prize if, in the opinion of the judges, no suit-J 
able invention is submitted, and in the event of more than one 
such improvement being approved, the Council reserve the right 
of dividing the amount into two or more prizes at their discretion. 

The Council do not claim any rights in respect of any invention 
to which a prize may be awarded. 

Competitors must forward their proofs of claim, between 1st 
October and 31st December, 1945, to the Acting Secretary, Royalff 
Society of Arts, John Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. § 
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A glimpse inside the Market 


Billingsgate 


Long-established Thames-side Wharf and Mart 


By F. C. BOWEN 


The total removal at Billingsgate Fish Market is one of 
the proposals for the post-war development of London’s river 
front which is not likely to go through without a great 
deal of opposition. There are many arguments both for and 
against it on the strictly utilitarian grounds of to-day, but a great 
deal is likely to be heard of the historical side of the site, which 
is one of the most interesting in the Port of London, whose known 
history goes back very much further than most of its 
kind. To-day it is associated only with fish, but in olden days it 
had a very much wider significance to the port- 


Early Origin 

Although there is no definite evidence, there is little doubt that 
it was the most ancient of the hithes, or natural inlets of the river- 
bank, to be used for commerce. This hithe was improved in 
Saxon days, but it was not entirely filled in to the line of the 
river bank until 1853. As its name implies, it was one of the 
water-gates of the fortified City of London, but how it acquired 
the first part of the name is a matter of prolonged argument. An 
ancient alternative was Lundentuneshythe, and, according to 
the old legend, it was built by and named after a British king 
named Belyn or Beline, who reigned rather more than 300 years 
before the Christian Era and was the father of King Lud, after 
whom Ludgate was named. There is not the slightest real evi- 
dence that either Belyn or Lud ever lived. On the other hand, 
there are good grounds for believing in the existence of Belinos, 
the Roman engineer who built the road between Chichester and 
London, who is understood to have given his name to Billings- 
hurst, and who may equally well have given it to Billingsgate 
at the end of his road. 


Less fanciful is the theory that it is derived from Billig, old 
German for ‘‘ cheap,’’ when the Easterlings settled there in the 
Eighth Century, while Stow made the prosaic suggestion that a 
man named Biling had once owned the wharf. 

It was in use during the Roman Occupation, when its position 
close to the North End of the first London Bridge made it easy to 
carry the goods landed into the Roman fort. So it became a 
centre of foreign trade at a very early date and, with Queenhithe 
and possibly Dowgate, was apparently one of the few places 
where ships could lie alongside the quay and land thei 
direct instead of using barges. The Easterlings, the merchants of 
Northern Europe before the Hanseatic League was formed, were 
trequenting it in the Eighth Century. In the latter part of the 
lenth Century, Queen Emma of Normandy persuaded her hus- 
band, King Ethelred, to issue an order that Billingsgate should be 
the first port of entry for all ships from France. At that time 
these ships brought large quantities of dried fish from Rouen, 
and when Ethelred specially favoured it in a list of import dues 
in the year 976, particular mention was made of the fish trade. 


goods 


Hanseatic Influence 


One of the conditions on which the City received the Hanseats 
in the early days of the League was that they should keep the 
tortified water gate in repair, and they rebuilt it at least once and 
had their settlement in the neighbourhood with special privileges, 
but later they all migrated to the settlement which had been 
started by the merchants of Cologne, which they converted into 
the fortified depot known as tne Steelyard, on the site now occu 
pied by Cannon Street Railway Station 

Although King Ethelred showed favour to Billingsgate, Ethel 
redshythe was further upstream; when Henry I. presented it to 
his Queen Matilda, its name was changed to Queenhithe and 
with a number of trading privileges to provide the Queen with 
pin-money, Billingsgate had to fight very hard, not only for the 
trade which had been built up by the enterprise of its people, but 
also for the additional business for which it hoped through the 
silting-up of the Walbrook. Even Royal favour was not sufficient 
completely to overcome the preference of the traders and the 
dangers of passing through London Pxidge, where the tide was 
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Billingsgate—continued 


already being constricted into a race by the starlings built round 
the base of the piers. 


Passenger Traffic. 


It was not only a very important trading place, but it handled 
a large number of passengers. As London Bridge became more 
and more dangerous, those who ‘‘ took oars ’’’ down the river 
generally landed at Paul’s Stairs, or one of the other landing 
places west of the bridge, let their waterman run the risk of 
being capsized, and rejoined him at Billingsgate. It was also 
the terminal of the Long Ferry, the river route from London to 
Gravesend which was followed by practically every traveller to 
the Kent coast or the Continent, in order to avoid the thieves who 
intested Blackheath and other open spaces in South East London. 
This Long Ferry handled a colossal number of passengers for 
centuries and its conduct was very strictly regulated. 


General Trade. 


It continued to be the most important landing place for corn 
transported coastwise, and in Elizabeth’s day its principal trades 
were fish, corn, salt, stone, victuals of various kinds and fruit. 
At that time it had a straight quay on the Western side, at right 
angles to the river, a short straight quay at the inshore end, and 
on the East an irregular beach. At the head of the dock was a 
square plot of land ringed round with posts and known as Room- 
land, which, with the adjacent part of what is now Thames 
Street, was the recognised rendezvous for shipmasters who acted 
as their own factors, coal merchants, woodmongers, lightermen 
and dock labourers to arrange the marketing and landing of coal, 
although the actual landing place was further West. 


Fish Handling 

Gradually Billingsgate’s general trade, excepting the passenger 
business, had to g.:ve way to the handling of fish, which has been 
mentioned as far back as Saxon days. Not only did dried fish 
come from Rouen, but the herrings which then swarmed in the 
Baltic were the principal item in the Hanseatic trade and the area 
behind Billingsgate became one of the principa! centres of Lon- 
don's fishmongers. Their guilds grew into the Fishmongers’ 
Company, with its hall on the riverside, which did more than any 
number of royal edicts to regulate the trade, so in the Seven- 
teentn Century the other commodities were shut out altogether 
and Billingsgate was made a free and open market for fish for 
six days of the week—on Sundays mackerel only could be sold, 
and that only during non-church hours—with very strict rules 
and regulations. The Billingsgate porters became a very strong 
body, again under discipline, although they had the reputation, 
mentioned in Hudibras, of giving any stranger venturing into the 
market a very bad time of it. Dr. Johnson had experience of the 
same spirit. 

The idea of putting the market in a position less in demand 
tor commerce is not a new one, although the convenience of com- 
merce was only mentioned to hide the aims of the advocates of 
the various schemes. The first was in 1749 when a rival market 
was started at Westminster, but Billingsgate had sufficient friends 
to secure an almost complete boycott of supplies and the new 
venture was soon out of business. 

In spite of the handicap of poor communications, the members 
of the market were so enterprising at that time that it was very 
ditticult to break their monopoly. Most of the supplies came by 
water, brought up by the actual smacks which had done the 
catching or else by hatch-boats, or barges, from points lower 
downstream, where the water was still pure enough for the fish 
to remain alive in the free-flooding holds which were then the 
fashion. Scotch salmon, which fetched a high price, was brought 
down in panniers on horse-back and later in special light carts 
with relays of horses. For that method the salmon was packed 
in straw, but towards the end of the Eighteenth Century the 
ancient Chinese custom of packing in ice was adopted. A special 
type of fast smack, big cutter-rigged vessels which cracked on 
sail like the China clippers, was evolved to bring salmon from 
Leith and Berwick to Billingsgate, and, as they offered by far 
the fastest facilities for travelling between Scotland and England, 


they soon worked up such a big passenger business that the fish 
was relegated to the background. Quantities of fish also arrived 
trom the Continent and the eel-scluyts at their moorings oft 
Billingsgate were a familiar sight until the outbreak of the present 
war. 


Marketing Facilities 


Until 1849 the marketing facilities were primitive in the ex- 
treme, but in that year the rapidly increasing business demanded 
improvements and extensions, and a terrible collection of hovels, 
tisherman’s huts and the lowest type of drinking dens were swep< 
away to make room for the new covered market. The City took 
the greatest pride in it, and considered that it would be amply 
sufficient to satisfy the needs of the Metropolis for an indefinite 
period. Actually it lasted less than a quarter of a century, for 
its opening coincided with the great improvement in fish trans- 
port by rail, which made an immense difference to the population 
in London. Until then only the reasonably well-to-do had been 
able to eat any fresh fish except the despised sprat, or occasionally 
herrings; the poor had smoked or salted fish only. The change 
started another campaign for the removal of the market, on the 
disputed ground that the enormous traffic from the three railwa, 
termini was a nuisance to the City. 

The improvement of the railway traffic brought about an in 
crease in the seaborne deliveries. The smacks which had returned 
to Billingsgate at their leisure, keeping their catch alive in free- 
Hooding holds, gave way to more efficient sailing trawlers which 
fished in fleets with carriers which collected the catch of all th 
smacks and carried it to market. Enterprising trawler owners 
trom Barking were the first to replace these fast sailing carriers by 
steamers, which had to carry fishing gear in order to avoid a num 
ber of «ues and wh ch were soon developed into the steam trawle1 
as we know it to-day. 

The new market called into being by this increased trade, th 
one which still stands. was commenced in October, 1874, an 
completed in September, 1876, the design being by Mr. Horacx 
Jones, the architect of the Corporation of London. Although 
somewhat florid in appearance it was well designed for its pur 
pose, one great advantage be.ng that it was covered with a louvre 
glass roof and that the architect had thought of such things as 
pav.ng with York stone flags which reduced slipping. The 
facilities for landing fish from the river were also greatly im- 
proved, putting an end to the appalling annual death-roll of 
porters who slipped from the slimy steps which led to the old 
market. Even two large taverns, one at either end of the river 
front, were thought of, but they have been swept away for many 
years. 

Within five years of the completion of the new market a com 
mittee of the Corporation reported that it was insufficient for its 
purpose. Similar reports have been made at intervals ever sinc: 
and .naturaliy they have been given full attention by those wh: 
wish it to be moved. They were the real reason for the estab 
lishment of the Shadwell Fish Market, which was carried on by 
the Corporation for some years at a heavy loss. The Columbia 
Market was started by Baroness Burdett-Coutts to help the poor 
get their fish more cheaply than they could when it passed through 
Billingsgate, but it failed to do so and in due course was closed 
down. Extensions to Billingsgate itself were carried out when 
possible, but they were generally difficult. 

Before the outbreak of the last war the Government suggested 
that the market should be moved, as the great bulk of the fish 
was transported by rail and the riverside site was no longer 
necessary. The matter was under discussion when war broke 
out, when the riverside pos‘tion was fully justified by the huge 
quantities of fish which were brought across the North Sea by 
Dutch steamers. In the General Strike of 1926, also, good sup- 
plies came in by sea when railway transport was severely handi 
capped. 

Immediately after the close of the last war, a departmental! 
committee, appointed to inquire into the wholesale food markets 
of London, again strongly recommended that Billingsgate should 
be moved to the King’s Cross district, but the whole of the fish 
trade opposed the scheme and in 1924 put forward a counter 
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Billingsgate—continued 


proposal that the Government should let the Corporation have 
the adjacent Custom House Building, so that Billingsgate could 
be enlarged and could accommodate Leadenhall Market as well. 
the City Surveyor suggested £350,000 as a suitable price for the 
Custom House site, but the Government’s valuation was more 
than twice that figure. 

Since then various plans for enlarging the market have been 
prepared, but there has always been opposition on the part of 
the trade to the many suggestions that it should be moved away 
trom the riverside to some other part of London. In 1936 the 
Court of Common Council passed a scheme estimated to cost 
£600,000 for enlarging and improving the Market on its present 
site. The purchase of the necessary property was completed, and 
buildings were in the course of demolition, when the war broke 
out and naturally held up the whole scheme. It is impossible yet 
to foretell how things will develop, as so much depends on the 
general layout of the City in the post-war plans when agreement 
is finally reached. 








Legal Notes 
Responsibility for Safety of Cargo Sling 


Mr. William Carter, a dock labourer, sued the Ocean Steam 
Ship Company for damages in consequence of personal injuries 
received at King George V Dock, London, on January 13th, 
1942, while engaged in loading cement into a vessel by means 
of a board on slings. The board fell out of the slings and 
seriously injured the plaintiff. 

Che case came before Mr. Justice Uthwatt in the King’s Bench 
Division on June 29th, 1945, and in order to obtain ocular evi- 
dence, his Lordship, accompanied by Counsel and witnesses, 
visited the King George V Dock to see the method of handling 
the cement in operation. 

Delivering judgment, Mr. Justice Uthwatt said the point taken 
for the plaintiff was that the defendants failed to take reason- 
able care in providing and maintaining a proper plant for the 
work in hand. He did not propose to go into the expert evi- 
dence, but what it came to was this; that you could not get 
the slings to leave the crate or board when it was worked by 
derricks unless there was a flick of the rope caused by a jerk, a 
whip and a swing all at the same time. 

His Lordship found it difficult to see how you could get that 
combination with a derrick which worked at about six miles an 
hour. The point occurred to him and he had a view of the 
operations previously, when an attempt was made to throw the 
crate out of the slings. But this attempt was entirely unsuccess- 
ful, and he was satisfied that the defendants took all reasonable 
care to supply a proper plant. How this particular accident hap- 
pened his Lordship did not know and did not propose to 
speculate; although he felt sorry for Mr. Carter, who had suf- 
fered a serious and painful injury. He could not, however, see 
anything unsafe about this particular method at all. A mere 
departure from an established practice did not involve negligence 
in itself. On the evidence, he was satisfied that the defendants 
took all reasonable care to provide a safe system of working. 
The action must be dismissed, with costs. 











Bristol Haven Appointment. 


In view of the retirement in July, 1949, of Commander J]. 
Whitla Gracey, the present haven master at Bristol, the Docks 
and Pilotage Committee of the Bristol City Council have recom- 
mended the appointment of a deputy haven master at a salary 
of £600, rising to £800, per annum, with the object of enabling 
him to gain local experience before succeeding to the senior post. 
The Committee are anxious that candidates at present serving 
overseas should be given full opportunity of applying for the 
Position and accordingly they will, if necessary, be prepared to 
Wait a reasonable time for the candidate to be released from the 
Services. 
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Diamond Jubilee of Russian Ship Canal 
Shipping Access to Leningrad 
(COMMUNICATED) 


The importance of Leningrad as a commercial as well as a 
naval port, and its certainty of being vastly increased in the 
immediate future, is an interesting reminder that it is just sixty 
years ago that the ship canal between Kronstadt and Leningrad, 
or St. Petersburg as it was then, made sea trade possible. A 
channel for sea-going ships rigkt up to the capital had been 
appreciated by Peter the Great and many proposals were put 
forward, but nothing definite was done until the early ‘seventies 
of last century. Until then, no vessel drawing more than 9 feet 
of water was able to cross the bar of the Neva, and sea-going 
ships had to load and discharge their cargo at Krondstadt, 
whence it was taken to St. Petersburg by barges, either towed 
by the few tugs available or else poled along as they had been 
for centuries. This disadvantage was particularly felt by British 
shipping; they might make a good passage from England in a 
week or ten days, but it took at least three weeks to get their 
cargo to its destination and quite as long to bring their outward 
cargo down, with the possibility of unexpected delays detaining 
the ship until she was iced in. 

Finally a plan put forward by General Pooteeloff, a Russian 
military engineer, was adopted and 1 canal cut through the shal 
low Gulf of Finland running from south-west to north-east and 
ending at the south-west corner of the capital, where the junction 
of the mouth of the Neva and the Gulf was chosen as the site 
tor a new port. The original plan was for 20 feet of water, with 
very little variation during the whole of the open season, but it 
was finally fixed at 22 feet, and Messrs. Morris & Cummings, of 
New York, obtained the contract. The canal was about 17 miles 
long and for the greater part it was only necessary to deepen 
the existing channel, but at the eastern end elaborate embank 
ments had to be constructed to secure a scour to disperse the silt 
brought down by the Neva. While dredging was in progress, 
the new port was being constructed on the Island of Gontonieff, 
with what were then regarded as excellent railway connections 
and plenty of room for expansion as it might be required. 

The work started in 1876 and it was estimated to cost about 
£1,500,000 although, which was most unusual for a Russian 
contract, the actual cost was considerably less, under £1,100,000. 
Not only was the design scientifically prepared, but all the 
ancillary fittings were up-to-date; for instance, the channel was 
marked by large iron buoys lighted by gas on a new self-acting 
principle. The canal was ready for service in 1885, although not 
quite complete, and was opened in state by the Czar and 
Czarina in the Imperial yacht, Derjava, followed by quite a large 
fleet. It was immediately suggested that the work should be 
continued forthwith to improve communications with Lake 
Ladoga, and through it to the inland waterways which connected 
with the Caspian Sea. That part of the plan was not, however, 
carried out until some years afterwards 








Publications Received 


The Journal of the Engineering Society, University College, 
London, for 1944-1945 is marked by its usual variety of con- 
tents, including an informative article by Professor R. O. Kapp 
on “‘ Britain’s Electricity Supply ’’ There are several other in- 
teresting contributions to mark the occasion of the return of the 
Faculty to its old quarters in Gower Street 

An article in the Journal of the Institution of Sanitary 
Engineers, which possesses some technical interest for certain 
features of dock work, is that on ‘‘ Pumps for Drainage Pur- 
poses,’’ by Mr. A. V. Price. The article is written from the point 
of view of dealing with sewage disposal and with difficulties 
encountered in the presence of abrasive and obstructive matter 
in sewage systems. 








“Port of London War Story ” 





In connection with the exhibition of models and photographs 
which, as announced in Notes of the Month, is now open to the 
public, the Port of London Authority has issued an official cir- 
cular recounting the measures taken at the port during the war 
with Germany. 

It narrates the events of six years (1939-1945) in six stages, 
viz.: Preparation; the Great Blitz; Siege; Over to the Offensive; 
Springboard for Invasion and Finish of the Job. The recital 
concludes as follows: 

‘‘ Rallying under the banner of the Port Authority the lighter- 
age, wharf, towage, ship-repairing and many other activities co- 
operated to an extent never remotely approached in the past, and 
devoted all the Port’s resources to the tasks of winning the war. 
This unique co-operation has found expression through the 
machinery of the London Port Emergency Committee, and its’ 
effectiveness is primarily due to the unremitting and devoted work 
of the Committee’s Chief Executive, Sir Douglas Ritchie, who 
has simultaneously carried the burdens of general manager of the 
Port Authority.’’ 





Plastic Buoys 





United States Experiments 

The latest development in buoy manufacture in the United 
States is the use of plastic material built up in layers, according 
to a statement in the Washington Coast Guard Bulletin. A small 
number of these buoys have been put on trial in order that 
the effects of climate and varying conditions may be observed. 

The plastic buoys now in use are all third-class special nuns 
and cans, with the exception of 20 Mississippi River buoys, which 
are 15-in. in diameter. These buoys are fitted at the top with 
a metal lifting eye, and at the bottom with a metal mooring 
eye which extends into a cast iron or concrete block inside the 
buoys serving as ballast. 

In most of the manufacturing processes there are from six 
to eight layers of impregnated fabric applied over the forms, 
the walls thus formed being approximately }-in. thick. The 
fabric used is a heavy duck, and the wall construction not un- 
like that of automobile tyres. 

Advantages claimed for the new plastic buoys, in comparing 
them with steel buoys of similar size, are lighter weight, greater 
ease in handling, greater freeboard permitting use in deeper 
water, and lack of need for painting. These buoys do not need 
painting, as the proper colour is mixed with the plastic and the 
buoy walls are thus the same colour all the way through. 
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WANTED 


THREE STEEL MUD HOPPER BARGES. Bottom door opening. 


Good 


TRENT NAVIGATION CO., Wilford Street, Nottingham. 


Maximum dimensions, 32-it. 6-in. by 14-ft. 6-in. by 4-ft. 6-in. 
condition. 





FOR DOCKS, PORTS AND RAILSIDE 


ELEVATORS 
AND 
CONVEYORS 


Illustrated Catalogues 
sent on request. 














Manufacturers :— 


BURY S' EDMUNDS 


ENGLAND 






ROBERT BOBY [° 


SUFFOLK ESTABLISHED 1856 
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Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 


Improvements Programme 


At a recent meeting of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
Mr. Alma Parkin, deputy-chairman of the Works Committee, 
made the following statement: 

‘“ The reconstruction sub-committee, at a meeting held recent- 
ly to consider a long term programme for reconstruction, agreed 
to recommend the standing committees concerned to put in hand 
the following works: (1) Gladstone-Hornby lock war damage 
repairs; (2) completion of Waterloo River entrance; (3) con- 
struction of new transit sheds at West Alexandra dock and South 
Alexandra branch dock No. 1; (4) modernisation of the Victoria 
dock and wharf at Birkenhead. 

‘““ The Docks and Quays, Works and Finance Committees have 
approved the repairs to Gladstone-Hornby lock and the com- 
pletion of the Waterloo River entrance being proceeded with 
immediately, priority being accorded to the repairs to Gladstone- 
Hornby lock as it will be necessary for this work to be completed 
before the proposed New Canada River entrance can be com- 
menced. It is impossible for the engineer to furnish an estimate 
of the cost of carrying out the work until the lock is dried anc 
visible. Work at the new river entrance into the West Waterlox 
dock was discontinued in 1941 owing to war exigencies and it i: 
considered that this should be carried to completion at as early 
a date as possible. As regards the erection of transit sheds at 
the west side of Alexandra dock and the south side of Alexandra 
branch dock No. 1, the engineer has been requested to prepare 
detailed plans and estimates and also the cost of modernising 
the Victoria Dock and Wharf, and these will be submitted to 
the Board for consideration in due course.’’ 

The two recommendations for the work at the, Gladstone- 
Hornby lock and the Waterloo River entrance were adopted by 
the Board on the proposition of Mr. Parkin, seconded by Mr. 


J. B. Watson Hughes. 





























Clyde Navigation Trust Appointment. 

Mr. Archibald Thomson, B.Sc., engineering assistant in the 
drawing office of the Clyde Navigation Trust since 1941 and a 
member of the Engineer’s Department for the past 15 years, has 
been appointed Engineer to the Trust. 


Death of Former Dock Engineer. 

The death took place a short time back of Mr. James Stranack 
Gaskell, M.Inst.C.E., who had a lengthy connection with the 
Fort of London. From 188% to 1886 he took part in the con- 
struction of the docks at Tilbury and later, after being engaged 
on dock work at Calcutta, he became, in 1896, Engineer to the 
Surrey Commercial Docks Company, irom which position he re- 
tired in 1909, on the formation of the Port of London Authority 
and the appointment of Mr. Frederick Palmer as Chief Engineer 
for the whole undertaking, which included the Surrey Docks. 






















DUBLIN PORT AND DOCKS BOARD 
Appointment of General Manager of the Port of Dublin 


The Dublin Port and Docks Board, who are the Port Authority 
for Dublin, Ireland, desire to make an appointment of a suitable person 
to the position of General Manager oi the Port, as defined by the 
Private Acts of the Board, and have requested the Local Appointments 
Commissioners to select on behalf of the Board and to recommend to 
the Board the candidate who is in the opinion of the Commissioners 
most fitted for the appointment. 

Salary Scale: Commencing £2,000 per annum increasing by annual 
increments of £100 to a maximum of £2,500 per annum. 

Each candidate must have attained the age of 30 years on or before © 
ist January, 1945. It is desirable that candidates should not be more 
than 45 years of age but applicants over that age will be considered. 

Candidates must be well-educated and must have experience ol 
administration and organisation and of the conduct of negotiations and 
have a high standard of administrative ability, and have a satisiactory 
knowledge of public administration and finance. 7 

Application forms for and particulars of the above-named position 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Local Appointments Commission, 
45, Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin. 

— date for receiving completed application forms: 4th December, 
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